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Art. 1—The Works of James Barry, Esq.’ historical 
Painter ; formerly Professor of Painting at the a 
= ; ‘Member of bony veneer ne r 

. containi is Correspondence from France 
aia with ‘Mr. Burke: his Lectures on Painting, 
; at the Royal Academy ; Observations on ay 
ferent Works of Art in- Italy and: France ; critical Re- 
marks on the principal Paintings of the Orleans Gal- 
tery ; Essay on the Subject of Pandora ; ( gy i Pub- 
lished from Manuscripts, and illustrated b ings 
a Sketches, left by the Author), and his Inquiry into 
the Causes which have obstructed the P: of the fine 
Arts in England ; his Account of the Paintings at the 
Adelphi .? and anat the pegs Society. "o which 
is some Account o ife ie ings 0 
the Author. Two Vols. n. Ci and Davies, bod, 


NO artist has divided the opinion of the world more than 
Barry. Whilst he lived, he was admired and ridiculed: 
his works were the subjects of extravagant commendation, 
and unjustifiable abuse. His character was treated like 
his picturés. One found something venerable even in his 
eccentricities, another found nothing but vice in his con- 
duct, and called his very miseries affectation. This —— 
of opinion still exists; and some men are ignorant 
base enough to declare ne wa, ei mag the only 
cause of his reputation, and that a little more good temper 
and compliance with the customs of ‘the world, would 
have sunk him to the level of an ordinary man.* = 


= 





'¥ Since writing the dbove we have been astonished, and it is not affecte. 
tion to say, shocked at a stigma cast upon the charagter of Barry by the 


Carr. Rev. Val. 22, April, 811, = Z 
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This enthusiastic man was born at Cork, Oct. 11, 
1741; and at a very early age shewed such a violent 
prepossession for painting, that his father, after a vain 
endeavour to train him into a coasting trader, which at one 


time was his owf O¢capation, at k i wegew HS ‘pn 
his‘neck, and allowed tstad to aed is OWn Moutoet wen 
whose whole souls are fixed upon one particular object, 
are seldom very conciliating, or disposed to conform with 
the general habits of <n Young Barfy was soon at 
war with orderly hours; but in a way which, whilst it 
proclaimed his eccentricity of character, evinced glsp that 
a just confidence in ‘his own talents did not lead liim intd 
the dan conciuston, that gents alone would conduct 
him to that goal which his predecessors had attained, on 
the severe terms of self-denial and arduous application. 

At school, (his biographer informs us, in a constrained 
and very ill-written paragraph), 


‘his habits never resembled those of ordinary bo s; as he 
seldom mixed in their plays or amusements, but at those times 
stole off to his own room, Where. he worked at his pencil, or was 
studying some book which hé had borrowed or bought. He 
would spend whole — in this tianhner at his studies, to the 
alarm of his mother, who dreaded his injuring his health, or 
setting fite to the house, and who often kept up the sister (from 
whom is obtained this inforsiation) or the servants to watch 
him. i ain 


Whilst a schoolboy he despised the luxuty of a com- 
fortable bed, and very seldom slept upon one; a habit 
which seems to have accompanied him through life. His 
~ gee of dress also was observable at this early period, 
and his dislike to any but serious’ conversation may be 
traced from this time. 7 


Between the ages of seventeen and twenty-two, "he 


tial —— aud 





\ ~ ——r 


imputation of ah unnamed crime. The vices of the living and the dead 
should be freely discussed, whenever exposure may conduce to the i sts 
of society, But what good end can be attained by strétching either living 
or posthumous fame on the rack of uudefined addasation ?; What inan can 
die with the soothing conviction that bis good name will survive his» if, the 
public tolerate such an omtrage upon every virtuous and honourable feel- 
ing ? The weight of this infamy, 4t present, thust teat’ in'seeret of the head 
of its deviser; but should his own vanity, or the indiscretion of his friends 
deprive his reputation of its anonymous protection, it will sink under the 


byrden of that obloquy with which be has endeavoured to overwhelm the 
‘deceased and unfortinate Barry. | 
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painted the picture* which introduced him to the world as 
an artist, and procured him the good opinion and intimacy 
of Mr. Burke. The favourable sentiments of this great 
pr grr BM erful ee in ao sit: fove ; 
which was hi tifi the warm, and according to 
his biographer, Mae cadens defence of Barry, in op- 
ition to’ an attack on the Essay on the Sublime and 
autiful; which its concealed author, probably from the 
desire of aati I it commended, had made on his pre- 
possessing but fanciful publication. In consequence of 
this connexion, Barry removed to London in the year 1764, 
and found immediate employment in copying in oil the 
drawings of Athenian Stewart. The friendship of Mr. 
Burke also ured for him an introduction to the most 
eminent artists of that time, and eventually the means of 
visiting Italy. 

His first criticism, at least the first which we have met 
with on works of art, a in a letter to his friend and 
patron Dr. Sleigh. It gives som ise of his future 
animosity against all who should to limit genius to 
an Italian sky, and of that independence of opinion whieh 
afterwards for 
He opposes the landseapes of Barret to those of Claude, 
and even accuses the native of Lorraine of inferiority in 
his § aerial part. If he means that Claude is inferior to 
Barret in that respect, we think the criticism unjust; and 
where his censure of Claude is to be underst with re- 
ference to other landscape painters of the first rank, he will 
have ie — soe ie e pictare lovers and emery ~4 
against him. ing again over page 16, we are 
. opinion that Barry’s meaning bas been entirely mistaken 

' by ourselves as wellas by others. He has been supposed 
to use the word ‘ aerial,’ according to its general applica- 
tion, as a term of art; that is; ae relating to that appear- 
ance of distance between a near and a remote object in a 
picture, occasioned colour. In consequence of this 
interpretation, - been @o hastily condemned fer 
want of taste and judgment. But he used the word iite- 

rally. and not technically, applying it only to that part of 
the picture whieh is above horizon, and which we cal] 
the sky. His observations relate to invention and-com- 
position, and in those branches of the art, Claude is in 
respect to his skies, and we will add, his distances, insipid 





* The'subject of this painting aa landing of St. Patrick in Ireland. 


med so strong a feature in his character. 
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and monotonous. The concluding words of the para- 
graph set this matter in the clearest light. 


* Claude’s admirers affirm in his vindication, his want of 
manes in the clouds, &c. to be owing to the clearness and un- 
disturbed serenity of the air of Italy where he studied; this-is - 
but transferring the defect from the man to the performance, 
and between ourselves, I believe it is rather owing to the unin- 
ventive genius of Claude, and I think is not the only mark of 
timidity which may be discovered in that sweet artist.’—P. 16. 


may in the last sentence be supposed to allude to 
something more than invention or composition; probably 
even to the ions of his distances, which are generally 
esteemed admirable. If this should be his objection, we 
think it is well founded, and that Claude has shewn a pal- 
pable inferiority in regard to truth of representation, to 
ene Gaspar, Poussin, Dominichino, and other painters 
of eminence, who have either professed landscape-paint- 
ing, or made it subservient to the purposes of historical 
composition. His distances are, if we may use the term, 
coloured in caracature, his objects are too faintly described 
for their places in the landscape. He seldom or never 
ventures on a suceession of gentle and almost impercepti- 


ble gradations either in his foreground or offscapes, but 
their a parts start from each other as if they were 


electrifi By this artifice he avoids all ap ce of 
confusion, but he destroys the balance which in nature, 
exists between the different partsof a prospect. His com- 
positions are planned for this simplicity of chiaro-scuro 
and colouring ; and the beauty of well managed intricacy 
is not tobe met with in any of them. Setting aside his 
harmony of colour, and the exquisite pencilling of his 
foregrounds, which are admirable, his most e qua- 
lities, breadth, amenity, and intelligibility, always recur- 
ring and ever uniform; deserve no higher character than 
the ‘ affectation of not being affected." We talk in Eng- 
land about ‘ good keeping’ of landscapes, as we do about 
handsome feet and beautiful mouths; as if the one could 
only be too black, and the others too large; whereas a 
faintness beyond nature in a picture, or, extraordinary 
diminutiveness in these organs, is no less offensive toa 
cultivated eye than the extremes which. we condemn. We 
have been rather diffuse in our observations on Barry’s 
first effort of criticism, as we were desirous to shew that 
his judgment was not only bold, but just. 

Aer a year’s delay in London, young Barry set off for 
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ae. At Paris, he was first impressed with the heauties 
of the antique statues. On observing one of ‘a.young 
man taking off or putting on his sandals before or after 
bathing,’ he exclaims, ‘ it is a most delightful earnest. of 
wheal Fie to expect at Rome ; I can believe the ancients 
— of any thing after this.’ His correct judgment 
led him in a moment to select Le Sueur and.N.. Poussin, 
from the herd of French artists. His disposition was not 
_ — 2 his pe + By leaned too much to 
is own feelings to render himself perfectly agreeable as 
a dependent; pe he perhaps had too little regard for the 
advice of those friends who were too fond of giving it. It 
therefore happened, that during his residence abroad, his 
ractice, and what was for him more unfortunate, his con- 
uct, were in direct opposition to the sober criticisms and 
warm remonstrances of his tron. , 

Whilst Barry was in Italy, he shewed an undisguised 
contempt for. what may be termed the business of his art. 
He sought no patrons, he flattered no brother artists, he 
bribed no Ciceroni. Yet, he was inconsistent; for he 
wondered and repined that his works were not enquired 
after; and felt mortified, when he heard of the attention 
which his associates experienced from travellers of dis- 
tinction. He set out with an idea that genius would 
shine forth, and that merit, in the end, would meet with 
its just reward. It was not therefore surprising, that in 
aman of his warm temperament, neglect produced sus- 
picion and ill humour. He would not think that tourists 
of rank were without taste, and insensible to the. beauties: 
of his pictures; but he considered their conductors as 
without principle; and his imagination, probably on very 
slender grounds, soon created a powerful cabal, whose 
object was to obscure his talents, and to ruin him in the 
opinion of men of taste. Vanity will certainly produce 
very strange effects, and Barry this ill-con- 
ditioned quality in an inordinate degree ; but we think ill 
enough of mankind, to believe that his suspicions were 
not without some foundation. His manners, too inartifi- 
cial for the taste of the society in which he mixed, pro- 
bably occasioned dislike ; and this sentiment, strengthened 
by his professional pride, was converted into enmity. 

His residence in Italy was embittered by another cir- 
cumstance, a real evil, want of money. Though he was 
encouraged to draw on a banker in London, and some- 
times even reproached for shewing too greet a concern at 
the expences which he occasioned to his friends, he was 
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at one time almost driven to desperation by their neglect 
or mitnianagement. Had the Burkes really squeezed his 
allowance out of their own slender purse, as he was given 
to understand they did, he could not have been more mor- 
tified, or submitted to ter humiliation. He was 
obliged to look forward to every little expence; he 
thought it necessary to ask if he might go to one place 
or another, he even stated his want of clothing as an ex- 


cuse for an application for mone 


‘ 


Surely the world must have been mistaken in deciding 
that this young artist was oppetes at the expence of 
Sir Joshua’ Reynolds, Lord ckingham, and other 
wealthy or powerful lovers of art! They would not have 
been satisfied with barely supporting his existence during 
his studies in Italy, but had they thought his promising 

enius deserving of such cultivation, would have pla 

im during |} is residence there in a state ‘of manly. itde- 
pendence. It has been wondered at that Barry’s lofty 
mind could accommodate itself to such a galling yoke, 
and that he did not choose to returnand starve in England. 
He felt his situation most painfully, but like a lover, who 
in the hope of gaining access to is mistress, will suffer 
any indignity or insult from her parents, and pride him- 
self on his forbearance from revenge; poor Barry had 
prepared his mind to submit to any degradation, which 
fight = him the means of perfecting htimself in the 
art he loved. } 

We are seriously inclined to think, that however the 
Burkes were themselves assisted by their more wealthy 
friends, they contributed in a considerable degree to the 
support of Barry. There is an air of friendliness, some- . 
thing so open and candid in their expressions to Barry, 
which is irreconcileable with the idea that they were only 
the dispensers of another’s bounty. 


* There was one little word, my dear Barry, that dropped 
unawares; why are you at all to regret a point that gives us 
pleasure; do you not think~it will one day be a satisfaction to 
yourself to be able to advance the cause of ingenuity? repine 
not then that we have the good fortune of doing so, in having 
the pleasure of serving you. I am sure by this time you must 
more than have occasidn for monéy, and pray do not make it 
necessary for us to press you but draw immediately.’ 

Letter from Mr. W. Burke to Barry, at Paris, p. 44. 


Jn a letter from Rome Barry gives. Mr. W. Burke the 








following reason for mot: having, written to bis friends 
Mr. Macleane. Yh, ee 


'€ Mr. Macleané, with his tisti#l warmth and good nature, has 
been often interrogating me upéh my allowance, and insisting 
upon adding to it annually: He used every different mode of 
friendly persuasion, telling me how much it would be obliging to 
him to have an opportunity of being serviceable to any body you 
interested yourselves about, and I avoided writing to him merely 
to take away any epportunity of his doing what in my epimion 
i ought not to have aceepted of” P. 66. 


As there seems to have existed a great intimacy between 
Mr. W. Burke, and, as he styles him, his ‘ fellow-labourer 
in the same vineyard,’ Mr. Macleane, (who, as well as 
himself, was an under secretary of state), it appears impro- 
bable that this gentleman should have been ignorant by 
whose means Barry was supported in Italy. On the sup- 
position that the Burkes were only the medium through 
which this money pared they knowing Mr. Maclean’s 
kind age ome wo " have offered themselves to hep the 
trouble of applying his contribution, and have saved Barry 
the empedioces of feeling umier an obligation to any one-but 
themselves, ‘and at the .same time -would have secured to 
him the advantage of! Mr. Macleane’s annual allowance. 
We only see ‘one of ining this circumstance, 
gamely that the Burkes at.that time determining that 

Sarry. should he obliged to no one but themselves, refused 
to have the credit of. giving what they did not give. It 
seems, that during the latter part of Barry’s stay in. Italy, 
these friends were not easy in their circumstances ; and 
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then, probably, and net before, had recourse to the assist- 


stice of others, thougt, out of delicacy to him, they di@'not 
divulge this change. Be it as it may, this isthe orily way in 
which Sir J. Reynolds and his friendscan escape the charge 
of want of feeling and neglect. 

Mr. Burke writes thus, in a letter to Barry when at 
Rome, dated Aug. 24th, 1767. 


‘ Neither Will nor | were much pleased with your seeming to 
feelumeasy at a little necessary increase of expence on,your 
settling yourself. You ought to know us too well, not te be 
sensible that we think right upon these points. We wished-you 
at Rome, that you might cultivate your genius by every advan- 
tage which the ‘place affords, and to stop at.a little expenee, 
might defeat the ends.for which the west were oimcurred. You 
know we desired: you at pasting never to semuple ito dzaw for a 
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few pounds extraordinary, and directions will be given to . take 
your drafts on such occasions.’ P. 95. 


In the year 1770, Barry had nothing but the prospect of 
misery and dishonour before him, in consequence of tl 
house in London on which he was instructed to draw, re- 
fusing payment of a bill for 301. His letters from Bologna 
on the subject exhibit the extreme anxiety which oP ressed 
him; and Mr. W. Burke’s answer, when the iT was 
paid, must be allowed as a proof that his family did them- 
selves bear his expences, or a great part of them, or fix on 
himself the imputation of mean subterfuge and hypocrisy. 


‘You may, dear Barry, be assured, that we would do any 
thing sooner than leave you distressed in a strange country ; but 
still cash is not so plenty as it was some time ago, so that if yeu 
have further occasions, mind not to draw so many days after 
date, but after sight, which gives us time to look out for the mo- 
ney, which is otherwise due before we see the bill, and is an un- 
necessary inconvenience. When I say this, take itas it is meant, 
not as the least lessening our regards or willingness to be always 
useful to you.’ 


During his stay in Italy, Barry, contrary to the custom 
of students, made use of an instrument called a delineator, 


in copying the antique statues,|, His biographer exults 
rather. unreasonably, we think, at this unartistlike practice. 


_ * But the truth is, that he left the glory of drawing by the 

eye, with the colouring, varnishing, and finishing of mere copies, 
to inferior artists, and was contented with the accuracy of outline 
and tenour of design, &c.’ 


The writer, after recording the industry of Barry, whe 
copied all the ancient statues in every variety of size and 
aspect, forms this ill-founded and dangerous conclusion. 


‘ Puny malice, therefore, must not rob him of the praise due 
to industry, nor represent him but as an example to be imitated 
in this instance by every youth pursuing the same studies, and 
as verifying in himself the lines of the poet, which he so often 
inculcated to his own pupils. 

‘ Painful and slow to noble arts we rise, 
And long, long labours wait the glorious prize.’ P. 225. 


Now, admitting that the end proposed by those who. 
copy the remains of antiquity, is the impressing on their 
memories the beauty of the originals, and acquiring a faci- 
lity of drawing the human form with correctness; it must 
be Conceded that the first of these objects will be attained 
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with ease, or difficulty, according to the talents of the 
student. A slight and trangient view may impress a mind 
of energy and enthusiasm like Barry's more indeli bly, than 
the most laborious attention of one of an opposite.cast. 
The paintings at the Adelphi prove that the artist’s imagi- 
nation. was thus enriched; whilst instances of slovenly 
drawing in the same grand series, shew too evidently that 
his mode of study had left him far behind very inferior 
artists, in accurate delineation of the objects which they 
aimed to represent. 

‘In 1771, Mr. Barry arrived in England, after an ab- 
sefice of five years, mostly spent at Rome ;’ and conform- 
ably with the advice of Mr. Burke, endeayoured to con- 
vince the world that a modern artist might rival the schools 
of Italy, and even the antique in their most ——- 
and perhaps most difficult perfection, ideal beauty. He 
soon afterwards, in a picture of J a and Juno, gave 
proof of his talents in the great style. These attempts 
raised his pretensions far above those of any contemporary 
artist, but endeavouring to apply the principles of the 
gee style to a modern event, the death of Gen. Wolfe, 

e experienced a most severe mortification ; especially as a 
rival established his fame on a more judicious treatment 
of the same subject. ~ 

nag 4 has been much condemned respecting a portrait 
of Mr. Burke, which he had engaged to paint at the request 
of Dr. Brocklesby, for 


“ standing ona point of silly etiquette with the man of all others 
in the world he most honoured and loved; and in a way to en- 
danger the imputation of ingratitude, had it not been for the dig- 
nified moderation displayed by Mr. Burke on the occasion.’ 


We are willing to allow that the painter was deserving 
of blame for his conduct in this matter, but we do not see 
how it is referable to ‘a point of silly etiquette ;’ nor in 
what Mr. Burke di layed ‘a ignified moderation.” We 
will extract Mr. Burke’s letter to » which will explain 
the subject ; and then leave our readers to decide whether, 
though the painter ex too much attention, the sitter 
did not pay him too little; and if Barry was sullen and 
unaccommodating, whether Burke was not. supercilious 
and insincere. We lock upon the correspondence which 
passed between these two gentlemen, on. this occasion ue 
very important illustration of the character of each; it J 
plays the apathy and ill disguised sophistry of the. courtier, 
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and that ungovernable impetuosity, thatsuspicioys temper, 
and abhorrence of controul, which prodaced al ie 


fortunes of the artist. Mr. Burke opens the correspondence 
thus. are 4 


sadn 2 


* Sit, 

‘I ought to apologize to you for the liberty I have presumed 
to take of tronbling you with what I find an unsedsonable visit. 
I humbly beg your pardén for the intrusion. My apology is this: 
My worthy friend, Dr. Brocklesby, who has henoured me se 
much as to desire my picture, and wished to have dt. painted by 
you, complained to me yesterday that he has beeri two: years 
desiring it without effect. I should be.very insensible of .this 
mark of his attention, and very undeserving of it, if I had mot 
endeavoured as far as:in me lay, to obey his obliging,commands, 
I have, therefore, several times, almost in every week since he 
first spoke to me, (except about two months, when I was wholl 
in the country, without coming, t6 town at all), presented ‘thyself 
to you that if you were not better engaged, I might sit to you. 
You have always been so much employed, that you have ¥ duited 
a day’s previeus notice of my intention, and for that reaseh de- 
clined to paint the picture atthe times which suited me. It has 
been very unfortunate to mé, that my time too is ‘so irregtilarly 
occupied, that I can never with certainty tell'before hand when I 
shall be disengaged. . No-man can be more sensible of the insiz- 
nificancy of my occupations, but to me they are of some import 
ance, and the times ef them certainly very irregular. ‘I eame 
to town wpen very pressing business at four on Thursday even- 
ing; yesterday J had some hours upon my hands; I waited: apn 
you; but J found improperly. Contrary to my expectation, a 
gentleman who was to go out of town with me this morning, de- 
lays till half an hour after four o’clock ; thi§ gave me néarly five 
hours to dispose of, and which I was willing to give to my friend’s 
wishes. I waited on you exactly at half an hour after eleven, 
and had the pleasure of finding you at home: but as usual, so 
employed as not to permit you to undertake this’ disagreeable 
busiyess. I have troubled you with this letter, as I think it ne- 
cessary to make ay excuse for sp frequent. and importunate in- 
trusions. Much as it might Hatter my vanity fo be inte 
so eminent an artist, I assure you, that nowing” I ‘had no ithe 
to that honour, it was only ini couipliance with the ‘desiré (ofteh 
repeated), of our common ftiend, that 1 have been so troublesome. 
yu, who know the value'of frien and ‘the duties of -it, 
T dare say, wifl’have the g s$ to ‘e€cuse me ‘on that pléa. 
‘On nd other should I deserve 7; for mtrudityg on you at ‘other 
times than those you'are pleased to. order. Nobody, I flatter my- 
self, regards that tinte ‘more; or pays, and has always paid, a 
more sincere, (though very unlearned ‘homage to. your great 
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talents and acquirements. IJ must once more repeat my apology, 
hoping to obtain your pardon on the usual plea of not es | 
the same fault again. 
am, with the greatest respect and esteem, 
Sir, Your most obedient, 
and most faithful humble Servant, 
EDMUND BURKE! 
P, 234. 


Some readers will conclude that we have made this long 
qudtation, « because any thing from the pen of Burke ‘1s 
valuable.” We acknowledge no such motive, but look 
upon this letter as highly disreputable to any man. Barry 
has, as far as we know, endured the whole opprobrium of 
this misunderstandffig; and it is our design to shew the 
public what portion of it belongs to him, and how much 
to Burke. 

The greatest pain we can iaflict ona friend, the highest 
injustice of which we can be ° pullty towards him, is to treat 
him with distant respect, with sareasm, and with mystery. 
Those parts of Mr. urke’s letter which are disti 
by italics, are instances of such treatment? and from the 
tenor of the whole, it is‘not unfair to consider the compli- 
= part as irony. 


dy capt! to “4 cause of quarrel, they were certainly 
both Barry might have relinquished his his- 

torical picture eo paint his friend, and that friend’ was too 
much aman of business not to have made, had he chosen 
to do so, opporttnities of sitting to Barty by previous 
agreement. ‘The interruption which the artist would have 
suffered by Mere, the subject on which he was at work, 


would have exten 
or deserting his canvas at a moment when the work require 
the undivided attention of several hours. His enti 
energy would have been shaken, his enthusiasm would 
have evaporated, and he would have returned te the work 
without interest and without imagination. 

On the other hand, if Mr. Burke meant a Sy cecal thing g by 
the ‘ insignificancy,’ of those occupations w. 
his making any arrangement for sitting to gg —~ 
much more insignificant peta he have considered that 
which they were allowed to supersede. This inference is 
certamly not agreeable to pot ay which the courtier 
says about an ben honour of , "by sopping value 
for the artist’s time ; but it ma 
that Mr. Burke said what he “aia not mean 


which our reader has already formed, may eel from hia 


ed farther than preparing a new pallet, _ 


= 
Les 
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Jetter. Barry had, therefore, the choice left him of -sup- 
posing his friend guilty of a falsehood or an insult; but he 

indly took the matter in another light, and “on him- 
self incapable of discovering his meaning. He had too 
great a value for Mr. Burke to treat his letter with con- 
tempt, and thus for ever close the door of reconciliation, 
and too just a regard for his own feelings to allow it to 
pass unexplained. Observe the open and manly tone in 
which he replies to this constrained and high flown mixture 
of compliment and insult. The sententious smoothness of 
Burke sinks into insignificancy, before the natural and 
impetuous expostulation of » and he would have 
met with a powerful rival in public oratory, if Barry’s for- 
tune had led him to display his energy of thought, and 
almost unequalled command of language in the House of 
Commons. 


Mr. BARRY TO MR. BURKE. 

‘ Sir, 

‘It is some time since I have found it necessary to train my- 
self in such dispositions and habit? of mind as were in my judg- 
ment best calculated to carry me with quiet and ease through a 
situation every way encompassed with thorns and difficulties : 
and I did flatter myself with the hopes of being able by this time 
to meet any attack upon my quiet with a proportionable degree 
of patience and serenity of mind. But «I have been mistaken ; 
for your letter has vexed me, it has exceedingly vexed me. There 
are passages in it which you perhaps can explain, and which I 
wish you would; indeed the whole cast and ironical air of it 
seemed to be meant as an ; but Iam not, (I thank God 
for it), in any misfortune, and if I was, it is with difficulty I 
can bring myself to believe that you would be inclined to add 
any thing to the weight of it; and yet you tell me, *‘ that know- 
ing you had no title to flatter yourself with the vanity of being 
painted by so eminent an artist as I am;” you mention “ my 
being particularly knowing in the value and duties of friendship,” 
and you talk of “‘ your very sincere, though unlearned homage 
to my great talents and acquirements.”— What am I to understand 
frem all this? If it is the language of contempt and anger, why is 
it so, and how comes it of all people in the world to be addressed 
to me? Surely there must be something in your mind; what is 
it? I should be glad to know it in its full extent, and permit me 
to say that I ought not to be left in ignorance of any matter that 
is likely to make a breach between us. As for Dr. Brocklesby’s 
picture, it isa miserable subject to be made the ground of a 
quarrel with me. I will paint it, as I always was earnestly -in- 
clined to do so, when I can get a sitting on the terms that are 
granted to all other painters: I only begged the notice of a day 
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before hand, and you well know that much miore is required by 
others, and from the very nature of the thing, it must be evident 
that this business cannot be carried on without it. If this should 
not be found ‘convenient, I am sorry for it, but there is no reason 
of complaint on any side, as I am resolved not to spoil what I 
have done. ; : 
I am, Sir, with great respect, 
Your obliged humble Servant, 
; JAMES BARRY,’ 


Excepting the vulgar sneer marked by italics, there is 
nothing indecent in thé warmth of Barry’s reply, though, 
if consistent with the characters of him, which have been 
dealt about since his decease, it ought to have been malig- 
nant and outrageous. ev 

Mr. Burke’s rejoinder is in a very different style from’ 
that of his first letter, which he names an explanation, 
but with more violent admiration of Barry’s talents, and 
some mention of friendship, he persists in misrepresenta- 
tion, by placing his accidental sittings’ to Sir'J. Reynolds 
and other portrait painters on a level with those which he 
demanded of Barry; though the inconvenience experi- 
enced, (if any), by the portrait painters, could bear no pro- 
portion to that sustained by the painter of history. 

It may be some excuse for Barry’s conduct, in refusing to 
give up his employment in order to paint his friend, if we 
state an instance of his extreme jealousy of any thing like 
disrespect to his higher pursuits. He looked on portrait 
painting as misemployment of time ; and when he consented 
to it, he expected his condescension to be justly appretiated. 
He had engaged to paint the portrait of a mh» aoe ata 
certain hour, and had so arranged his other avocations as 
to allot two or three hours to his sitting. The sitter, om 
entering the room, pulled out his watch, and said, “ Mr. 
Barry, i can only give youan hour this morning.’ ‘ Then 

ut up your watch,’ cried the artist, ‘and ge about your 
festases. This portrait remained unfinished at the time 
of Barry’s death, and it is probable the parties never after- 
wards met. Mr. Burke acknowledges that he had onee or 
twice er Barry by naming an hour for sitting 
which he found himself obliged to employ in some ‘other 
manner. As Mr. Burke had laid obligations on the painter 
he was the man of all others who ouglit to have abstai 
from taking liberties with him. He knew the misfortune 
of Barry’s temper, .and he knew also, for he knew'man- 
‘kind, that a request from a benefactor has too much the 
nature of a command.. He was, therefore, to hlame in re- 
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quiring a concession from Barry which wounded his pride. 
Mr. Burke’s portrait was shortly after completed; but 
we are not informed on what terms the sittings were ar- 
ranged. Whether the mysterious coolness of Burke gained 
him an ascendancy over the impetuosity of Barry, as a well- 
managed temper generally overrides a violent one, or 
whether he unwillingly admitted the reasonableness of 
Barry’s claim, the consequence seems to have been a 
modified reconciliation; the parties always spoke of each 
other with esteem, but their intimacy declined, and_ they 
adopted towards each other a ceremonious and distant be- 
haviour. had most of the frailties of human nature, 
but few of its vices. ’ 
The agony which he shewed on hearing of his brother’s 
and Dr. Sleigh’s deaths, prove that he was possessed of its 
best feelings. This will be acknowledged by the impartial, 
through clouds of coxcombs, connoisseurs, picture jobbers, 
picture cleaners, sitters, painters, patrons, and rogues and 
fools of every description and rank, whom he exposed, 
ridiculed, or treated with disrespect, have sworn eternal 
enmity against his fame; and like Harpies brood over 
his remains,‘ and defile his character with their polluted 
touch. : 


(To be continued.) 








Art. 11.—Traité o% l'on Expose ce que Pécriture nous 
apprend de la Divinité de Jesus Christ, &c. 


A Trehtise on the Scriptural Doctrine concerning the Divi- 
nity of Jesus Christ. By the late Monsieur Pierre Fran- 
cos Le Courayer, Doctor of Divinity of the University 
» aes aber of a Dissertation on the Validity of 

English Ordinations, of a Declaration of my last 
Sentiments on the prem Doctrines of yy a 
Translation of the History of the Council of Trent by 
Fra.-Paolo Sarpi ; and of the History of the Reformation 
by John Sleidan, ‘London: Printed by R. Wilks, 89, 
Chancery-lane, 1810, 8voe. pp. 367. ° 


PIERRE LE COURAYER, the author of this treatise, 
was born at Rouen in the year 1681.. The monastic life 
was the object of his choice ; and the Augustinian hrother- 

‘among whom he was enrolled, are said to have ad- 
mired his knowledge and his wit: These qualities proba, 
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bi} fivouted his promotion to the place of chief Hbrarian of 
the'A | St. Genevieve at pS “en mebell 
 Pierre‘le Coutayer was one of the opens } of the 
Unigenitey; which was iséued by * lement XT. at'the 
request of Louis XIV. In this very inconsiderate and 
impoliti¢ edict, which stink the authority of the court of 
Rome in fhe minds of mary pious and’ well-disposed'Ca- 
tholics, one hundred and one propositions, which were con- 
tained in the annotations which Quenel subjoined to his 
French translation'‘of the New Testament, were pro- 


nounced to be heretical. ‘The part which Courdyer took ” 


iii the controversy on this subject, no doubt led him to exa- 
mine the pteténsions of the church of Rome, or ‘of any 
charch, td tssue- dogfiittieal decrees respecting scriptural 
doctrines' of doubtful interpretation, as well as to consider 
= right of private judgment in general, in matters of 
cilietan... s : 
etre le Courayer gave # more distinct proof of the Pro- 
testant and indeperident spirit ,;which he had imbibed i his 
dissertation on the ~ validity of ‘the English ordinations, 
which was published at Brussells ‘in two volumes, 12mo. 
in 1723. ' This work excited no small alatm among the 
rigid Rowanists, and was strenuously opposed by Gervaise, 
by Hardouin, and Le Quien. The librarian’ of St. Gene- 
vieve did not shrink from the combat, but produced an ela- 
orate defence of his dissertation in four volumes, in 12mo: 
in ‘1725. The défence,! as well a the dissertation, were 
branded as’‘heretical hy sotié of fhe great ecclésiastical 
authorities in France, and were suppressed by a decree of 
the‘ council in 1727. The author was 4iso honoured with 
the ban of excommunication by the head of his order. 
Pierre le Courayer quitted France in the year 1728, 
and came over to this country, where his writings, as might 
be expected, had already sectired him a favourablé recep: 
tion. ry Mer tyr of Oxford ae conferred on him the 
degree of Doctor in Divinity in the ing year. ‘A 
pension of 1001. a year was eéttled oi wien by the, govern- 
tment, and, in other respects, he experienced great kindness 
and hospitality. P. le Courayer ‘died in London on the 
16th October, 1776, at the advanced age of 95. , 
‘s Pierre le Couraye¥ is said ‘by ‘those who knew him to 
have. been a man of gentle ‘and amiable manners, and, 
above all, of unblemished probity. The love of tru 
which influencéd his conduct at a very early period, séemis 
to‘have operated on his mind with equal, if not i 
energy, to the latest period of his life. He had advah 
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beyond the period of three-score years and ten, which the 
Psalmist mentiens as the common boundary of human 
life, and*had even exceeded the age of fourscore years, 
when. he wrote his ‘ Declaration de mes derniers.Senti- 
ments,’ &c. This present treatise appears. to have been 
a still later produnsons but however late it may have 
been, it displays a lucid order in the a ement, a co- 
gency in the reasoning, and a perspicuity in the diction 
which prove that the intellectual faculties of the writer 
were not seared by time, nor dimmed by age. 4. 
The manuscript of the present work, and of the tract 
entitled, ‘ Declaration de mes derniers Sentiments,’ &c. 
were given by the author. himself to the late princess 
Amelia, the aunt of his present majesty. The princess 
gave them to Dr. Bell. The ‘ Declaration de mes der- 
niers Sentiments,’ was published in 1787; and Dr. Bell 
delayed the publication of the present treatise from a re- 
ance to edit a controversial work, in which the doc- 
trine, which the author deduced from the most patient and 
candid examination of the Scripture, is so, opposite to that 
of the established church. But Dr. Bell very. frankly and 
honestly confesses that he should have-considered it as 
‘an act of highly blameable. presumption in him to sup- 


ress a work of so very respectable an author,’ which he 

had evinced great anxiety to preserve, :and of which he 

had signified his consent to the publication. We think 

that the religious community is infinitely obliged to:Dr. 

Bell for not suffering a pape 3 of so much. value. to 
n 


be lost, and as he himself is well known not to coincide 
in opinion with the writer, the publication is an additional 
proof, if.any were wanting, of his liberality of sentiment, 
and his love of truth. 
_ When Pierre le Courayer instituted the present enquiry 
into the scriptural doctrine, concerning the divinity, of 
Jesus Christ, his sole object seems to have been to obtain 
the best information on the subject, and from the onl 
urce by which satisfactory evidence can he: furnished. 
f the divinity of Jesus Christ be a genuine doctrine of 
revelation, it must be taught in the Scriptures; for if it 
be not taught in the Scriptures, where else ,is it. to be 
found? The opinions of the fathers may illustrate a scrip- 
tural doctrine, but they cannot establish a scriptural doc- 
trine, for that can’never be a scriptural doctrine which is 
not taught in the scripturés. . The fathers are only human 
expositors; and in their expositions of scripture they are 
often at variance with each other, and with ples ag 
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If biblical knowledge be like knowledge of other kinds, an 
incteasing, series, it is not absurd to suppose that the lan- 
o£; the, scriptures, and the general object, spirit, and 
‘te cy. of revealed religion, are better understood now 
than they were at any, former period since the age of the 
stles. Yo decgs * iis ; | 
Pierre le Courayer, ;with a heart penting for the unso- 
histicated essence of ,scri truth, determined to seek 
it where alone it, is tobe ung gemuine and sincere in the 
writings of the Evangelists an portion. Those opinions, 
which are formed after Sie sod agent a" pice or mg 
iuivestigation, cannot’ be abjects of moral reprehension, 
however. erroneous they may be. Honest and disinterested 
research is the only way_of arriving at truth in all questions, 
and, if he who adopts this method, should happen to form a 
wrong conclusiony we.may, perhaps say that his under- 
standing was sluggish or his judgment weak, but we can- 
not, without the grossest injustice, pronounce that his mo- 
tives were base, or-his heart corrupt. 
_By-carefylly combining, and comparing all that the Evan- 
lists and Apostles-have taught concerning the divinity of 
esus Christ, Pierre le Courayer was convineed, though 
there are. particular passages in the New Testament which 
are difficult,and obscure when separated from the context, 
and may seem, to favour the hypothesis of the divinity, 
that the whole..bedy of scriptural doctrine comprehen- 
sively viewed, tdaches but one great tryth, that ‘ there is 
but one Ged, and that Jesus Christ is his son.’ Other 
truthe are taught.in the Gospel, but this is the great, the 
all-important, the fundamental verity. 
Christians are not, required, to believe any thing as a re- 
vealed doctrine, but what is clearly revealed: For to sup- 
pose the.cortrary, would be jo suppose revelation incon- 
sistent with itself, and-to combme the opposite characters 
of a revelation and a mystery.. Revelation means some- 
thing, made manifest, and.a mystery means something con- 
cealed. ; A :mystery is, in fact, a secret; but aseeret, of 
whatever nature, it may be, cammot possibly be the object 
either: of assent. or dissent before it is disclosed. Ade: it 
is disclosed,.it ia ne. longer ‘a secret or a mystery, but a re- 
wslisiee shin aedoatonting is at liberty to examine the 
hatine and.to Appxetiate the evidence, 
Ifthe do¢txine of the ps divinity of Jesus had been 
clearly revealed. in-the New Testament, it could not have 
been: the subject of such wry doubt, on ifs 
tion, - doctrine, for instance, of a future life, is 
"a. Rev. Vol. 22, April, 1811. AA 
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" clearly revealed in the Gospel, and therefore among Chris- 
tians the fact itself is never fhe subject of controversy. But 

the particular constituents or modes of a futtre life are net 
clearly revealed, and therefore they remaiii 4 subject of dis- 
cussion ; and men may adopt different opinions without any 
diminution of faith or any breach of charity. It is clearly; 
most clearly revealed in Scripture, that Jestis is the son of 
God; but the mode of his filiation is a mere matter of 
human interpretation ; and{s any huinan interpretation on 
a doubtful point to be imposed as a restraint on the reason, 
or a law on the conscience of Christians? It is ‘6ur duty, 
as Christians, to receive all that'the Scriptures have clearly 
revealed, and no more. What is not clearly revealed, how- 
ever true it may be, cannot be of much importance to us; 
to whom God fe not thought fit to make it known, or to 
enable us to ascertain. The object of a divine revelation 
could not be to hide what it is necessary to know, but to 
make known what would otherwise be hid. it? JO 

Our belief in what is not an object of'sense, must depend 
on the impression made on the understanding by the par- 
ticular evidence of which the case is su ible God is . 
an object of belief, because the world exhibits irresistible 
evidence of an omnipotent and omniscient Uniry. The 
idea of a first cause forces itself on the mind, when we re- 
flect only for a moment on the origin of the universe. But 
the rege mode of God’s existence, neither is, nor can bé 
an object of belief. It is placed entirely beyond the cog- 
nizance of the understanding. Itis fmpdesible to bring the 
subject, as it were, within the focus of the mind. ‘ But is it 
necessary? Isit at all conducive to our well-doing or our 
happiness? We know nothing, and probably never shall 
know more, about the form or essence of the human mind, 
and how much less can we presume to define the modes, or 
to fathom the depths of the divine? . The works 6f the 
human mind, the powers of thought and ‘design, which we 
see it display, afford incotttestible testimony to its exist- 
ence ; but whether it be spiritual or ‘material, an’ inde- 
structible particle of light, or a fine web of perishable 
fibres, isa matter of uncertainty and dispute. Buttheo- 
legions, - ~~ — the nature even of the haman 
understanding, have had the' daring to pretend-to. exphain 
the essence and to unveil the form ‘of the Alin mind ! 
Thus ‘men rush in where Angels fear to $s n't?! 

Our church, with all its various excellences, of which 
we are as conscious as any of its more bigoted admi 


has presumed in more than one instance to define the par- 
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ticular modes of the Divine existence, and, what is worse, 
to threaten damnation to those who do not believe what 
none can understand! Is this n to the perfection 
or the security of the establishment? Does it not rather 
cause its friends’ to be abashed, and its enemies to revile ? 
Does it not occasion dissensions within and invigorate hos- 
tility without ? 

Those religionists who, in their attempts to support that. 
monstrous absurdity, a revealed mystery, endeavour to iden- 
tify the secrets of nature, with the truths of Revelation, 
confound things between which there is no resemblance. 
For what analogy is there between light and darkness? 
Revelation is a light intended to direct our way in those 
ia tom researches with respect to our future existence 
and happiness, where, the light of nature is bewildering 
and dark. Where revelation ceases to be clear, it loses not 
only its utility but its character. It in fact ceases to be a 
revelation. he genuine, unsophisticated doctrines of 
revelation, therefore, neither have nor can have any simili- 
tude to the secret operations of the Deity in the natural 
world. Such a similitude has indeed often been imagined, 
and the imagination has been supposed to furnish a specious 
defence of Christian, or rather Unchristian mysteries. 
For Christianity and mystery, or in other words, revelation 
and concealment, are as copes as light and darkness. 
a may be coupled t er by those persons who al- 

find them combined by the strong cords of prejudice, 
or still stronger ties of ecclesiastical emolument, but 
they certainly never were joined together by God, and it is 
the duty of man to dissolve a union so irrational and mis- 
chievous. 

We can trace the attributes of the Deity in his works; 
but we cannot tell iz what manner he exists. It must seem, 
at first view, to every sober mind, to be impious presump- 
tion to decide categorically on such a subject ; and is there 
any part of the Gospel which authorizes such a categorical 


decision? When then a council of saints, or a synod of 


divines pronounce their definitive decrees on such a sub- 
ject, they are guilty of an outrage on the rights of private 
judgment, and of an insult against heaven in pretending 
to invest their dogmas or .conceits with the authority of 
revelation. fie wb 

way sing, for a moment, Jesus Christ to have been the 
son 0 God, in a way different from what any other righte- 
ous man ever was, still the peculiar mode of his filiation 
must be regarded asa a + uncertainty, because it is 
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no where clearly revealed in the scriptures. It is sufficient 
for us to know and believe that the relationship in which 
Jesus was placed to God, was such as to authorize him to 
give us laws, which it concerns our eternal happiness to 
obey. Any thing beyond this, may be matter of busy 
conjecture, or of curious research ; but it is not of primary 
importance, or of indispensable obligation. 

This treatise ofPierrele Courayer is divided into three sec- 
tions, each of which is distributed into several chapters. The 
subject itself, which is not one of a very promising appear- 
ance, and which does not readily admit any of the ‘ veneres 
cupidinesque, of matter or of style, is discussed with ad- 
mirable perspicuity. 'Thecandour of the writer is visible 
in every page. Nothing is omitted that has any weight 
against his argument, or that can fairly be urged as an ob- 
jection by the adversary. The discovery of the truth seems 
the only object of his research, and like a disputant with- 
out guile, he never displays so much eagerness for victory 

_as for conviction. 

Neither the sentiments nor the diction of P. le Courayer 
are imbued with the bitterness.of the controversialist. The 
far-famed. ‘ odium theologicum, the venom of religious 
rancour is not the characteristic of his composition. Some 


' repetitions are found in different btn of the work. But 


these could not have been avoided without injury to the 
subject. It was necessary to produce the same texts to 
support different divisions of the argument. 
he Apostles cannot be supposed to be ignorant of the 
capital point of their mission; or, if they were not igno- 
rant, they cannot be supposed guilty of suppressing what 
they knew to be essential to the faith of those whom they 
laboured to convert. The first supposition is impossible, 
the second is incompatible with the circumstances of their 
mission, with their characters, and the énd which they had 
in view. 
Ifthe Apostles could not but have taught every essential | 
point of faith, every doctrine necessary for the conversion 
of the Gentile or the Jew, it becomes a matter of high im- 
pester clearly and satisfactorily to ascertain what they 
id actually teach concerning Jesus Christ, For miore 
than they taught then, cannot be necessary now. No au- 
thority ean be greater than theirs, and what they did not 
inculcate as essential, we certainly cannot be justified in 
enforcing as of paramount importance. [f the Apostles 
never proposed the belief in the divinity of Jesus Christ as 
necessary to salvation, is it not a great assumption in 
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Christians to do this? But can one single e in the 
whole New Testament be produced in which this doctrine 
is taught as a fundamental article? Or will it be urged 
that the Apostles mistook a point of pritnary for one of 
subordinate importance ? 

M. le Courayer proves that the Jews never regarded 
Jesus as God during his life-time. The whole evangelical 
history indeed shews that the Jews never harboured such a 
supposition. Those Jews who embraced the doctrine of 
Jesus, regarded him as a prophet, as a man sent from God, 
or as the Messiah, but there is net an intimation that the 
viewed him in any other light than as the son of Jose 
and Mary. The unbelieving Jews were so far from ima- 
gining him to be God, that they always treated him as; an 
ordinary man. 

The Apostles never considered Jesus Christ as God 
during his life-time. But when we recollect. that Jesus 
told his disciples, as his confidential friends, ‘ ALL things 
that I have heard of my Father, I have made known unto 
you. John xv. 15. is it possible to_ suppose that he 
would have concealed a point so essential as that of his own 
divinity, if he had considered it as the fundamental article 
of the doctrine which they were to promulgate to mankind? 


‘When Jesus Christ spoke without reserve of his person and: 
his character, he often and clearly foretold his death and his resur- 


rection. This was an article of his doctrine which was to be- 


neither ambiguous nor obscure, and we find in the Acts that it is 
the topic.on which the Apostles principally enlarged in their 
addresses to the people.’ ; 


It is on account of the hope of a future life and of the 
resurrection of the dead, that I am called in question, said 
St. Paul, (Acts xxiii.6.) when the High Priest and the 
Council required him to give an account of his doctrine, 
and the magistrates of the temple, the priests, and the Sad- 
ducees were incensed against the Apostles, because they 
strenuously taught this truth and supported it by the ex- 

nple of Jesus Christ. Acts iv. 1.2. When St. Paul 
defended himself against the Jews, both before Felix and 
before Agrippa, he reduced the sum of the accusations 

inst his doctrine to the single article of the resurrection 
of the dead. Let these persons here say, says St. Paul, 
* if they have found any evil doing in me, while I stood before 
the council. Except it be for this one voice that I cried stand- 
ing among them. ‘Touching the resurrection of the dead, [ am 
called in question by you this gay,’ Acts. xxiv. 20,2], 
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This is what he still further confirmed before Agrip a, 
when he said that it was for the defence of this truth, that 
he was brought before his tribunal. It is for this ‘ hope’s 
sake, a king, arpa, said the Apostle, ‘ I am accused 
of the Jews. hy should it be thought a thing incredible 
with you that God should raise-the dead?’ ‘I continue 
unto this day witnessing both to small and great, saying 
none other things than those which the om Thets and Mo- 
ses did say should come: that Christ should suffer, and 
that he should be the first that should rise from the dead, 
and should shew light unto the people, and to the Gentiles.’ 
Acts xxvi. 7, 8, 22, 23. 
We find from several notices in the Evangelists (Luke 

xxiv. 11. Mark ix. 31. Luke xviii. 34.) that the Apostles 
could, with difficulty, be brought to comprehend the resur- 
rection of Jesus before it took place, or to believe it after- 
wards. But if they had regarded their master as God, 
could they have been so incredulous as to doubt his power 
to work such a miracle? When the Apostles were fully 
convinced of the truth of the resurrection of Jesus, we find 
that they de-not ascribe it to his own independent energy, 
but only to that of God. Thisis clearly seen in the speeches 
of the Apostles, of which we have only a brief summary in 
the Acts. We will cite a few passages and refer to more, 
In the address of Peter to the Jews, on the day of Pente- 
cost, we find him saying, ‘ This Jesus hath God raised up, 
whereof we all are witnesses.” Actsii.32. ‘ Ye killed 
the prince of life, whom God hath raised from the dead,’ 
Acts iii. 15. * The God of our fathers raised up .Jesus, 
whom ye slew and hanged onatree.’ Acts v. 30. When 
St. Pau! addressed the Jews in the Synagogue of Antioch 
in Pisidia, he said ‘ they took him down from the tree, an 
laid him in a sepulchre. But God raised him from the 
dead.’ Acts xiii. 29, 30. It is not a little remarkable that 
the Apostle repeats the same important text four times in 
thesame discourse. See Acts iv. 10. x. 40. xviii.31. The 
resurrection of Jesus is perpetually referred, not to his own 

ower, but to that of God in the Epistles of St. Paul. See 
Rom. iv. 34. Rom. viii. 11. Rom. x. 9. 1 Cor. vi. 14. xv. 
15. 2 Cor. iv. 14. 1 Thess. i. 10. Galat. 1. 1. Ephes. 1. 20, 
Coloss. ii. 12. But Pierre le Courayer very justly and v 
forcibly remarks that it would have been very strange, ind 
perhaps, we might add absurd, for the Apostles to have 
made use of this language if they had regarded Jesus as God, 

v 


‘ Jt would bave been much more natural for them to have de: 
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scribed him as the author of his own resurrection, and to have 
made their preaching subservient to the impression of this 
truth, than-to shew the power which God had displayed in rais- 
ing him from the dead. If the divinity of Jesus Christ hed been 
dither known by the Apostles, or had been regarded by them as 
& fundamental doctrine of the Gospel, why do they never insist 
on this point, and why do they afford us such strong grounds 
-for believing that by referring the miracle of the resurrection 
entirely to the power of God the father, they acknowledged no 
other divinity in the person of Jesus but that of his mission ? 


No man who reads the Christian Scriptures, can doubt it 
to be the express doctrine of those sacred writings that 
Jesus Christ was the son of God. The-difficulty is to de- 
fine in what particular sense he is called the son of God. 
Did the Evangelists and Apostles understand by this phrase 
an eternal generation, different from that of any human 
being, or simply some divine and extraordinary mission, 
in order to fulfill which the man, Jesus, was invested 
with extraordinary powers, and favoured with supernatural 
communications ? 

The phrase, son of God, is used in different senses and 
applied to different bei to Angels and to Men. ‘It is 

iven to Angels, Job. 1.6. ii.1. xxxviii. 7. . li. 25. 
t is given to Men, Gen. vi. 2. Ps. xxiii. 1. i. 6. 
lxxxviii. 7. beg ii. 13, 18. v. icy a 10,’ &c. without 
mentioni ose in whic . sprains hizing 
men, aie his children, as when he said of  emotg 
2 Sam. vii. 14, ‘ I will be his father, and he shall be m 
son.’ It is evident, therefore, that the words, son & f Go 
do not, of themselves, convey the idea of an eternal gene- 
ration, or prove the person to whom they are applied to 
‘have been born in a way at all different. from the rest of 
mankind. It is right to explain obscure and ambiguous 
terms by those which are definite and clear. In Matthew 
xxvii. 54. and in the parallel pessage in Mark xv. 39. we 
find the centurion, impressed by the awful circumstances 
of the crucifixion exclaiming, ‘ Truly this man was the son 
of God.’ But in the parallel passage in Luke xxiii. 47. 
we find the same officer expressing the same sentiment in 
words which were evidently of the same import in the mind 
of the Evangelist, ‘ Truly this was a righteous man.’ Na- 
who, as P. le Courayer remarks, was more en- 
lightened than the centurion, thus addresses Jesus with 
humble reverence, ‘ Rabbi, thou art the son of God, and the 
king of Israel’ Johni.49. The addition of the clause, 
. Ring of Israel, shows in what manner the words ‘ Son 
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of God, were qualified in the mind of the speaker. We 
are besides to consider that the Jews rae ak con- 
founded the title of Christ with that of the “King of 
Israel” When the eunuch in the Acts, ‘Vili. 37, acknow- 
ledged Jesus to be the son of God, he does not appear, ag 
M. le Courayer remarks, to have ‘ carried his views far- 
ther than to a belief in his mission ;’ and there is nothing 
in the narrative to induce us to think that Philip in in- 
structing this person in the fundamental truths of the 
gospel, made the smallest mention of the divinity of Jesus 
hrist. 
Some divines have supposed that the confession of 
Peter, ‘ Thou art the Christ, the son of the living God, 
Matt. xvi. 15, implies that Jesus was the son of > not 
by adoption but by nature. M. le Courayer, however, 
has shewn in a very satisfactory manner that this suppo- 
sition is entirely groundless. ‘ But the parallel passages 
in Mark viii. 29, ‘ Thou art the Christ ;° and in’ Luke ix. 
20, * Thou art the Christ of God,’ sufficiently prove that 
the words, ‘ Son of the living God,’ in St. Matthew, were 
intended only forcibly to express the belief that Jesus was 
the Messiah. The term Messiah indeed, and son of God, 
are perfectly synonymous, as they are applied to Christ in 
the Christian Scriptures. Thus the words in Matthew 
xxvii. 40, ‘Save thyself if thou art the son of God, cor- 
nd exactly in sense with those in Luke xxiii: 35, 
‘ Let him save him if he be the Christ, the chosen of God. 
In John x. 36, Jesus himself uses the expression,‘ Son 
of God,’ as equivalent to the preceding words, ‘ whom 
the father hath sanctified, and ‘ sent into the world,’ or 
made the messenger of his will. It would be easy to 
multiply passages, but the nature of a review obliges us 
to be brief. A reviewer indeed in the discussion of any 
intricate or: difficult question, is placed under Ey 
disadvantages, as the narrow limits within which he ‘is 
necessarily confined often oblige him to leave much tun« 
said, which he might say, or which ought to be said. 
The miracles which Jesus’ wrought do not prove the 
divinity of his person, but simply that of his mission.’ If 
miracles proved Jesus Christ to be God, they | would 
equally prove numerous persons both in the Old’ and New 
Testament to be as well as himself.’ But neither 
Jesus nor his apostles ever adduced his miracles as a cher 
of his divinity, but only of his mission. When the disci- 
ples of John came to enquire of Jesus, whether he were 
the Messiah, Matt. xi. he refers them to his miracles as the 
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roofs-of his mission. ‘ The blind,’ aye Jesus, ‘.see, the 
ame walk, the lepers are cleansed,’ &c. St. John, xx. 
31, says, that the aceount which he had given of the mi-+ 
racles of Jesus was desi to establish: the great truth 
that he was‘the Messiah, ‘ the Christ, the son of God. 
After Jesus had restored tle son of the widow of Nain+to 
life, the Jews, instead of regarding this extraordinary ex- 
ertion of power, as a proof of the divinity of Jesus, only 
exclaimed with devout admiration, that ‘ a great prophet 
is risen up @ us; and that God hath visited his 


— Luke vii. 16. The apostles themselves speak of 


esus after his resurrection as a man demonstrated'to be 


the Messiah, ‘ by miracles and wonders and signs, which 


God did by him,’ or which he employed him as his embas- 
sador or agent to perform. 

In the discourses of Jesus it appears evidently to have 
been his great object, not to establish the divinity of his 
person, but to evince the divine origin of his mission, or 
in other words, to , ia himself to be the Messiah. The 
appellation which Jesus perpetually gives himeelf is that 
of ‘ the son of man; nor did he ever once assume the 
name of God. He represents both his doctrine and his 
miracles, not as proceeding from his own independent 
agency, but from the delegated power and wisdom of the 

ather. * The doctrime is not mine but his that sent me.’ 
‘ The Father . who. is: in me doeth the. works.’ ‘I am 


come down from heaven,’* said Jesus, ‘ not to do mine’ 


_own will, but the will of. him who sent me.’ Thep 


\ 


in the evangelists, and particularly in St, John, which 
refer the mission of Jesus to the will of the father, and 





~ 


* The phrase, ‘come down from heaven,’ xaraQsGnne ex tov 
ovpavou may be illustrated by similar expressions, not only id Jewish, 
but Heathen writers. Thus, ‘ lam, nova progenies celo dimittitur alfa) 
Virg. Ecl. 4,7. ‘ Minuc. Felix sic argumentatus est: Saturnum cum fuga-~ 
tus esset a filio in Italiamque venisset, cali filium dictum, quod, soleamus 
08, quorum virtutem miramur, DE C@LO DeciDIssE dicere—— ignotte parenti- 
bus nafos TERRx F1LI10s nominamus Lactant, i. IL. ‘ In hodiernum inopi- 
nato visos, celo lapses nominamus Miauc Fel. in Octay,,Itaque omnes quid- 
em uunc in his locis ia Pompeium, sicut aliquem non ex hac urbe missum 
sed de ceelo delapsum intuentur.” Cie. pro L. Manil. 14. ‘ Greci, sic ‘te, 
ita viventem, intuebuntur, ut de ca@lo divinum hominem esse in provinciam de- 
lapsum putent,’ Cic. ad Q. fr. 1, 1,2. See Paul Comment. iv. 196, It was 
a common seying among the Jews, that Moses ‘ ascended into he ” where 
he had a revelation of the mode of worship which he was to institute. See 
the passages quoted by Schoettgen, on John iii. 13. Scohettgen. thus justly 
explains the words yds avaBeRnxev eis row oupesvers Nemo. tomis 
num scit voluntatem patris calestis, &c. 8=— sR. 
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which imply the power and authority of Jesus to be a de- 
legated trust, are too numerous to be cited here. But it 
may be alleged, as our excellent author remarks, that there 
are several sayings of Jesus, which seem to elevate him 
above the level of acreature. We will produce one or 
two of these passages, on which most stress is usually laid 
by those who are advocates for the divinity of Jesus. In 
y fon x. we find the Jews importunately urging Jesus to 
tell them plainly whether he were the Messiah. Jesus 
says that the works which he had done in the name, or as 
the delegate of his Father, contained the proof of the cha- 
racter which he assumed. He adds that he-and his Father 
were one. ‘J andthe Father are one,y John x. 30. This 
unity however does not imply an unity of nature, but 
simply of will. The original words are Eyw xas 6 rarnp 
ty scuev. There is an admirable comment on these words 
in Tertullian adv. Praxeam, c. 22. * Ego et pater unum 
sumus.’ Unum non unus sumus. Unum dicit neutrali 
verbo, quod non pertinet ad singularitatem, sed ad unita- 
tem, ad similitudinem, ad conjunctionem, ad dilectionem 
patris, qui filium diligit (dirigit) et ad obsequium filii qui 
voluntati patris obsequitur. Unum sumus dicens, — et 
pater, ostendit duos esse, quos aequat et jungit. Adeo 
addit etiam; multa se opera ‘'a patre’ ostendisse. Et ne 
putarent, ideo se illum lapidare debere, quasi se deum 
(AvroSsov) id est patrem voluisset intelligi, quia dixerat ; 
ego et a unum sumus; qua filium dei deum ostendens 
(v. s. 36) non qua ipsum deum, si in lege, inquit, &c. Per 
opera ergo (secund. v. 37) erat pater in filio et filius in 
et ita per opera intelligimus unum esse patrem et 
um.’ 


Jesus represents himself and the Father not as one agent, 
but as one.agency. They are one in works, for the works 
which the one does, the other energizes him todo. They 
are alike in unity of intention to promote the same cause, 
and to benefit mankind; but they differ in essence as the 
volition and the instrument. They are united in energy; 
but the energy of the son is ascribed to the Father, as the 
source of original communication. The king and the 
embassador may be figuratively identified in person and in 
dignity; but the authority of the last is derivative, while 
that of the first is original and independent. All the 
splendour of the embassador is only a reflection from that 
of his sovereign. The oneness which Jesus asserts to ex- 


igt between him and the Father, he supposes possible be« 
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tween himself, his Father, and his disciples; that they may 
thus be ‘ perfected in one,’ or that may be a com- 
plete ment and unanimity between them. We will 
quote the passage from John xvii. 20—22. 


‘ Nor doI pray for these alone,’ said Christ,’ ‘ but for those 
also whom their preaching may induce to believe.in me; that . 
they may all be one, as thou, O father art one with me and I 
with thee, that they may be one with us; that the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me. Theglory, (‘ perhaps manifes- 
tation of thy will), which thou hast given to me, I have commu- 
nicated to them, that they be one as we are one;’ 


that they may accord in the doctrine which thou hast de- 
livered to me and I have taught to them, see v.23. By 
the bye we will remark that the same ideas are frequently 
repeated by Jesus in cap. xvii. which shew how much they 
occupied his mind and heart. They paint the affectionate, 
warm glow of his supplications. But how absurd is it 
to suppose that Jesus was all this while praying to him- 
self! which must have been the case, according to the 
orthodox notion that he was God, and that there are not 
more gods than one. 

- The gervey | passage is, we believe, one of the strong 
— - which the eo for the — of Jesus are 
ond of retiring, as they deem it impregnable against ev 
assault. ‘ Before Abraham was,’ says Jesus, ‘Tam,’ Joha 
viii. 58. Jesus had before said to his impatient and pre- 
judiced auditors, ‘ your father Abraham rejoiced to see my 
day,’ (the times of the Messiah, and the new and more 
pure dispensation which he was to introduce) ‘ and he 
saw it’ in the vision of his mind, ‘ and rejoiced’ in the 
event. The Jews in the violence of their indignation and 
impatience, pervert the assertion of Jesus, and in the 
true spirit of polemics, give it a more invidious turn. 
For they say, ‘ thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast 
thou’ pa a bitter sneer), ‘seen Abraham?’ 
Now it must. remembered that Jesus never said that. 
he had seen Abraham ; but that Abraham had anticipated 
his coming with delight. To the malignant interrogatory 
of the Jews, ‘ hast thou seen Abraham?’ he answers in 
the words quoted above; ‘ before Abraham was I am," 
which appear to have been left unfinished, for Jesus could 
not proceed farther before his opponents, unable any 
longer to restrain the effervescence of their wrath, had 
a not to the argumentum baculinum, which is a 


powerful logical settler, but to the argumentum lapidosum, 
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in which still more energy resides. They took.up stones, 
to throw at him,’ which obliged Jesus to retire, without 
resuming the thread of his discourse. Regarding then as 
we do these words, as an unfinished sentence, we ask, 
what inference do they furnish? or what doctrinal super- 
structure is to be raised on a basis, which the great archi- 
tect has left so incomplete? But, granting for the sake of 
argument, that the words, ‘ before Abraham was I am,’ 
HES rey Abpaam yeeros eyw sims, * *** constitute a 
perfect whole, and are all that Jesus said, or meant to say, 
we wish to know what reference they have to his divinity ? 
To us they would appear to convey no other meaning than 
this; before Abraham was born, I am the person (¢xsivos) 
who was promised, or designated as the Messiah ; and whose 
advent (zuepav) Abraham foresaw with joy. Such a 
sentiment would prove neither the divinity, nor even the 
-existence of Jesus. 

All things exist before they come to pass in the pre- 
science of the Deity. This sentiment seems to have par- 
ticularly influenced the idiom of Jewish writers in de- 
scribing events. The reader may consult several passages 
in Schoettgen de Messia, 436, &c. Thus, 


* Sohar. Levit. fol. 14, col. 56. R. Hiskias sedit coram Eleas- 
are, etdixit. Quotnam lumina condita sunt, anteguam mundus 
conderetur ? Respondit hic Septem, nimirum lumen legis, lumen 
gehenne, lumen paradisi, lumen throni gloriae, lumen templi, 
lumen poenitentiz, et lumen Messiz.’ 


Agreeably to the same phraseology, it is said, ‘ in Mid- 
rasch Tehil im ad Psalm Ixxiv. 2 fol. 28, 2, quod Deus Is- 
raélem creaverit antequam mundus esset conditus ;’ that 
God created Israel ‘ before the world was made.’ These 
and similar expressions represent the intention of the 
divine mind, long antecedent to the: evolution of the act. 
The approach to the prescribed limits of this article will 
not permit us to say more on this passage, or to extract 
any part of what P. 'e Courayer has said. 

n his devout address to the Almighty, John xvii. 5, we 
find Jesus saying, ‘ And now, O father, do thou glori 
me withthe glory, which | had with thee, before the world 
was made, John xvii.5. The original is, ‘ Kas vv doka= 
Cov Ms Tv, WaTEp, Bape ceavtw tm dokn, H eixXov, po Tov Foy 
Roney sivas rapa cos And now, O fatlier, consummate 
my glory as the teacher of that doctrine, which thou al- 


ways designedst me to reveal to mankind. The dofa, glory, 
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. does not, in this passage, signify the divine attributes or . 
majesty, which some suppose Jesus to have’ had before the 
world began. For the glory, 30%a, which God gave to 
Christ, Christ is said in the 22d verse to give to his dis- 
ciples. The preterite, cdwxev, ‘ has given,’i John v. 11. is 
used for promised, or designed to give. In Matt. xxv. 34, 
the inheritance, which the righteous are to, receive Is 
called yy sroimacpevay Bacirciav mpo xaraboans xorpou, 
the kingdom prepared before the foundation of the world. 
Thus in Eph. i. 4, eFer2£aro nus mpo,.naraBorns xoopov, 
he chose (or designed to choose) us before the foundation 
of the world. See 1 Pet.i.20. Rom. iv. 17. Ba 

P. le Courayer proves that the apostles never required 
their converts to believe in the divinity of Jesus Christ 
before they admitted them to the rite of baptism. But if 
the divinity of Jesus Christ be as the orthodox assert an 
essential tenet of the Christian doctrine, it must have: been 
as important then as it is now; for in matters of religious 
belief those points which are essential, cannot change: with 
times and circumstances, but must have been as esseritial 
in the days of the apostles as they were in the times .of 
Cranmer and Ridley, when the articles of the establish- 
ment were framed. Those points which were not deemed 
essential to be believed, when Christianity was first pro- 
mulgated, cannot, be essential now. But it is as certain ds 
any thing is, or can be, in ecclesiastical history, that the 
apostles never once insisted on the divinity of Jesus Christ 
as an essential article of the doctrine which he taught. 
This is a matter of fact, and entirely independent of other 
considerations. It is not a mere question of interpreta- 
tion, nor can it well be converted into a strife of words. 

‘In the Acts of the apostles we have several brief but clear 
accounts of the points of belief which the apostles ineul- 
cated on, or required in, those who became members ef 
the primitive church. Now we may fairly: challenge 
those, who call themselves by the name of orthodox, and 
saints, and evangelical, and the religious world, and-other - 
modest names to produce one single passage in whiich-the 
les taught or enjoined their ne® converts to belie 
at Jesus Christ was God. : aET 

The first time that Peter addressed the Jews after the 
resurrection, the great truth which he impressed on his 
numerous auditors was, that ‘God had appointed: that 
same Jesus, whom they had crucified, to be both Lord and 
Christ.’ When the assembled multitudes, touched to the 





* 
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soul by the speech of the apostle, asked with impatient 
solicitude, ‘ bass shall we do?’ does Peter answer, bé- 
lieve that Jesus Christ was God? No; all which he incul- 
cates as essential is, that they should truly repent, and sin- 
cerely embrace the doctrine of him whom they had cruci- 
fied, that their sins might be forgiven, and that they might 
lead a new and more righteous life. This is the plain 
meaning of verse 38, ‘ Repent and be baptized every one 
of you in the name of Jesus Christ, for, the remission of 
sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.’ 

In another discourse which Peter delivered in the tem- 
le, Acts iii. 26, the apostle, instead of inculcating the 
ivinity of Jesus Christ, speaks of him as a man whom 

God raised from the dead, and sent to render the Jews 
happy by turning them from their unrighteous ways. 
en Peter and John were taken before the Sanhedrim, 


Acts iv. for having borne testimony to the resurrection and 
exaltation of Jesus; they boldly vindicated the truths 
which they had taught. They strenuously affirmed the 
resurrection of Jesus; and before an assembly particu- 
larly interested in the defence of the Mosaic rites, they 
pronounced the doctrine of the new dispensation to be the 
a hope, the stay and security of man. But they say 
nothi 


ng of the divinity of Jesus. Why? were they re- 
strained by fear? were they deterred by such a debasing 
feeling from frankly professing, and undauntedly main- 
taining, what they knew to be the truth? Why then did 
they not assert the divinity of Jesus? The only reason 
which can be assigned is, that that criterion of modern 
orthodoxy constituted no part of their creed, and conse- 
o—_ no part of the doctrine which Jesus himself had 
taught. 

After the conversion of St. Paul on his way to Damas- 
cus, what was the doctrine which he taught when the 
scales of prejudice had dropped from his eyes, arid he be- 
‘held the purity and lustre of the new ry eye al Did 
he teach that Jesus was God? No; but he energeticall 
contended that Jesus was the Christ. See Acts ix. 29, 
The doctrine which Peter preached to Cornelius, was, 
not that Jesus was God, but that-God ‘liad invested him 
with miraculous powers, (expeoey avroy o Oros mvevpare 
atyiw xas duvapes), that he ‘ was with him,’ assisting him 
in what he did and saitl; that he raised him from the 
dead, that he had appointed him the judge of all man-— 
kind, and that the happiness of his disciples would be the 
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recompence of their fidelity and obedience. Thus we 
find that, on this important occasion, the apostle Peter, 
instead of propounding the divinity of Jesus as an article 
of faith to his devout converts, distinctly and empha- 
tically describes Jesus simply as a man assisted by, and 
acting, under a superior influence. ‘ God was with him.’ 
Our excellent author adduces various other texts from the 
Acts of the,'Apostles; corroborating the same truth, and 
enforcing the same conclusion; but we have not room: for 
mote patcages of a similar import ; and the candid reader 
will probably think that more are not necessary. 

P. le Courayer argues that the fundamental principle of 
the religion of Jesus is not the divinity of his person,;but 
the divinity of his mission. ' ; 

‘ We do not,’ says the author, ‘ destroy the foundation of 
the Christian religion by not acknowledging the divinity of 
Jesus Christ; for this foundation must rest on the authority of 
God, and not on the dignity of the person whom he employed 
to announce his will ;’ Selita acs 


and where the gospel is obeyed in all. points which are 
clearly taught, that obedience cannot be annulled by the 
ignorance of some things, which are not so plainly re- 


vealed, or in which there is any ambiguity, or any ap- 
pearance of contradiction. 

Whatever may be said to the contrary by the advocates 
for the divinity of Jesus, it seems certain that we cannot 
acknowledge him to be God without incurring the guilt 
_ of polythéism, and acknowledging more gods than one. 
It is this corruption of the — doctrine of Jesus 
which has so long estranged Jews, Turks, and other un-_ 
believers, from the Christian scheme, and which still ope- 
rates against their conversion to Christianity. We know 
indeed that those persons who confess Jesus Christ to be 
God, affect still to be sticklers for the unity of the god- 
head. But if according to the orthodox confession of 
faith we acknowledge three persons, consubstantial and 
coeternal, do we not admit a real polytheism? Religio- 
nists may talk what.they will of persons and personality ; 
but, for our parts, we are not sufficiently subtle to sep 
the notion of, three ns, and three individual exis- 
tences. ‘ Three men, as M. le Courayer remarks, ‘ of 
the same kind, and perfectly equal, can reid constitute 
one person.’ The orthodox doctrine of the Trinity is a 
direet contradiction in terms, and no gloss, no sophistry, 
no craft of exposition can diminish its absurdity. 
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our great and strongest objection to it is that it is not to 
be found in the Scriptures ; and, if any person: of ‘compe- 
- tent learning and discrimination were for the first time to 
: se 1 oahng wer en would not be a little curious 
to learn by what obliquit interpretation; or perversit 
of sadehaieadin , chae of the orthodox creeds in Christen” 
dom could be derived from a scriptural séurce, or be sup- 
ported by scriptural authority. t he would soon learn 
that the leaders of sects have had the art to:convert the 
Scripture into an instrument, which they have forced to 
ive out any tune most favourable to their avarice, their am- 
ition, or their intolerance. The orthodoxy of opinions, 
as it is called, is generally found by the sad recitals of ‘e¢- 
clesiastical history to be only another name for the vanity, 
the selfishness, and inhumanity of sects. 


‘If,’ says the pious author of this excellent treatise, ‘ we 
had adhered to the simplicity of the gospel, without imposing 
on believers the necessity of embracing a number of frivolous 
and idle speculations, it is probable that nothing would have 
been able to stop the progress of a doctrine so reasonable. as 
that of christianity.. This doctrine had. converted almost the 
-whole civilized world before the birth of these disputes, which 
have occasioned obscurities almost equal to those which the 
revelation of Jesus appeared to have dispersed. We cannot 
deny that the contentions which have arisen in the church con- 
cerning the divine nature (which must always be inscrutable to 
man), have thrown more darkness than light over the sanctuary, 
and have produced a degree of confusionin our religious notions, 
which would never have been occasioned, if we had never devi- 
ated from the simplicity of the gospel.’ 


M. le Courayer'advises us to retrace our steps to our 
point of separation from the pure and simple doctrine of 
Christ. This doctrine principally consists in thé adoration 
of one God, supreme, infinite, and eternal; and ‘in thé 
beliéf of Jésus, as the Christ, the son of God, and the 
messenger of immortality to mankind. 

We are not fond of discussing polemical questions, ‘and 
we always avoid them wiien it is in our power. The im- 
portance of the present work defnanded a more than 
jisual portion of our time, but we have not bestowed’ on 
it more attention than we thongtt it descrved, or than the 
interests of truth seemed 'to require. If men'will weave 
Christianity into a web-of mystery, it is net our fault; we 
have often endeavoured to simplify what it‘ seems the 
labour of others to perplex. If we have not succeeded 


~ 
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to the extent of our wishes, we must console ourselves 
with the consciousness that we have performed our duty ; 
and we leave the rest to the slow but certain operation of 
time. On which ever side the truth lies, that side will 
prevail; and if it be not on ours, we heartily hope that 
the triumph of those on whose side it is may be speedy 
and complete. We should be happy to see am Engli 
translation of this work. 

nn s eons 
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Art. II].—The ‘Arabian Nights Entertainments, carefarg 
revised and occasionally corrected from the Arabic. ‘To 
which is added, a selection of new Tales, now first trans- 
lated from the Arabic Originals. Also an Introduction 
and Wrics, illustrative of the Religion, Manners, and 
Customs of the Mahummedans. By Jonathan. Scott, 
LL.D. &c. Six Vols. Longman, 1811. 


IT is long since all doubts were cleared away concern- 
ing the actual existence in the Arabic language. of the 
tales, from which M.:Galland made the selection so ge- 
nerally read and admired throughout Europe, under the 
title of ‘The one thousand and one Nights.’ But al- 


though the world no longer hesitated to believe that the 
source of those agreeable fictions was genuine, the de- 
= of faith attached to the French translator’s accuracy. 
i detailing them have been very various. Many persons 
have been inclined to rank him, although not in the class 
of absolute impostors (such as Chatterton, Ireland, Psalé 
manazar, and others), yet at least ~— those who, like 


Macpherson, have so concealed the truth beneath a Toad 
of fiction, as to perplex and confound where they do not 
altogether deceive. The learned editor, whose 
form the subject of our present article, sets every ugstion 
of this nature entirely at rest; for, speaking o the copy 
of the 1001 nights procured from the east by Mr. Wortley 
Montague, he says that it had been his original intention 
to translate the whole of that copy; but, he adds, 


‘ On comparing the version of such of the tales as appear in 
M. Galland with the Arabic, it was found in general so faith- 
fally te accord, that, essentially, a repetition of the labours of 
that able orientalist could have produced littke, if any, no 
for the gratification of public curiosity; and therefore the 
was abandoned. 

* The stanzas, elegies, and other poetical quotationd which so 


Cait. Rev. Vol. 22, April, 1811. Bes 
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frequently occur in the original, M. Galland has indeed omitted ; 
but such omission (at least in the humble opinion of the editor) 
is not to be regretted; for he thinks, that to the European 
reader, their insertion would have been an intolerable mterrup- 
tion to the narrative. 

‘To understand or relish the superabundant metaphor of 
oriental poetry, without some previous acquaintance with the 
ebjects on which it is founded, is impossible ; and the attention 
of any reader, but that of an enthusiastic orientalist, would 
soon become weary of consulting the multifarious notes and 
comments which must necessarily (to render it at all intelligible) 
accompany the translation of such a mass of rhyme as is con- 
tained in the 1001 nights; nor could these notes oiten be made 
so clear and explanatery as to convey to persons who have not 
visited eastern countries, a satisfactory conception of the figu- 
rative text. To tales already so voluminous,’a translation of 
the poetry would by the general reader certainly ‘be felt as a 
handsome accompaniment; since, if in rhyme, it must una- 
voidably swell into paraphrase, in which originality must’ be - 
often obscured, if not lost. Metre will not bear the fetters of 
faithful translation; and the parodies, even cautieusly extended, 
would occupy at least as many volumes as the tales themselves ; 
to which in European estimation the editor apprehends that they 
would not appear either as an illustration or improvement. 

‘ The poetry of the 1001 nights is, however, not the compo- 
sition of the authors of the tales, but a series of quotations 
from most of the Arabian bards, of whose works, good and 
bad, it affords a general specimen. From the copy in the Bod- 
leian, a well chosen selection might perhaps be acceptable ; but 
the poetical orientalist should, to deal fairly with his reader, 
prefix to each verse a prose translation as literal as possible : 
having then the substance of the original before him, oriental 

~ ideas and imagery could be distinguished from European addi- 
tion, and the peruser would be enabled to allot to the author 
and his parodist each their due share of praise. Even the 
brilliant efforts of Sir William Jones and professor Carlyle 
would not have been ill accompanied by prose translations. In 
their elegant parodies, what in the text filled only a few lines, is 
frequently drawn out into very many; which, however beau- 
tiful, and improving ou the original thoughts, occasion them te 
be scarcely discernible even by an orientalist.’—Preface, p. xii. 


This advice is good, and deserves to be noticed by the 
translators of Celtic, Gaelic, and Scandinavian poetry, as 
well as by the orientalists. But, to return to M. Galland ; 
end to his vindication by our editor from the charge of 
having maltreated his original by curtailment. 


* Mr. Hole, in his ingenious remarks on the Arabian Nights, 
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gays, he was told by gentlemen conversant in oriental literature 
that the tales abound not only with poetical passages, but mo 
reflections,-of which in M. Galland’s translation scarcely a 
vestige remains; so that from the incidents alone no proper 
conceptions can be entertained. of those flights of poetry or 
elegancies of diction which adorned the original, and rendered 
it an object of national admiration: 

‘ That the original abounds in flights of poetry is true; but, 
as before observed, they are not the composition of the authors 
of the tales, and would to the European reader have been 
wearisome digressions from the narratives, instead of being con- 
sidered as illustrative improvements to them. As for elegance 
of diction, it is no where aimed at ; nor but very seldom do any 
moral reflections appear in the 1001 nights. The whole of the 
tales are delivered in the plain unornamented language of fa-’, 
miliar conversation, adapted to the comprehension of. the vul- 
gar, such as was used by the story-tellers, who were most pro- 
bably their inventors, and long their traditional preservers ; 
from their delivery, in all likelihood, and in their unstudied 
phrases, they were at’ length committed to writing. —Prefaee, 
p. xiv. 


M, Galland thought that the original 100} nights had 
consisted of thirty-six parts, of which that portion which 
he himself obtained and translated comprized only four. 
But Dr. Scott, who has com G d’s translation 
with three distinct copies of the Arabic, says he is inclined 
to believe ‘ that the original consisted of a far smaller 
number; and that upon the original stock various novel-- 
lists of the Moosulmaun world have engrafted their per- 
formances.’ This supposition only will account for the 
great variations to be observed in all the copies yet dis- 
covered,"“no two of which will probably found to 


. Having, from the considerations above detailed, relin- 
uished his design of a complete retranslation, Dr. Scott 
then confined his thoughts to translating the remainder of 
the tales in Mr. Montague’s copy; but, to use his own 
words, 

‘ Vexatieus mdeed was his disappointment as an orientalist, 
who had fancied that in seven volumes of Arabic copy of the 
1001 nights, he possessed a treasure which would amply repay 
the labour of research, on discovering upon perusal, that far the 

reater part- of them was unfit to appear in an English dress, 
yery many of the tales are beth immoral.and: indecent in the. 
corstruction; and. of others the incidents are too meagre and 
puerile to interest ees: ian any taste, however they 

K s 
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might have been and still may, be admired by the etishrined beait- 
ties of sacted harams, the auditors of an oriéntal coffee-house, 
or the assemblagé of a camp or caravan, as 4 pléasihg relaxation 
from care or fatigue. Among the whole, he judged those only 
at all worth translation which form the sixth volume of this edr 
tion ; M. Galland ‘had already selected all the best.’ Pref. p. x¥. 


Dr. Russell, the historiah of Aleppo, in a letter to the 
Editor of the Gentléfian’s Magazine, dated February, 
1799, which is ré-published in the appendix to these 
volumes, bears very nearly the same testimony to the geé 
neral fidelity of Gallatid’s translation, so far as it goes, a8 
Dr. Scott has done in thé foregoing pardgraph. Te adds, 
howéver, that the learned Frenchman found hitiself 
obliged to suppress a few scenes on account of their too 
great licentiousness of description; that he has omitted 
sonie others which ought to have been retained as expres- 
sive of oriental costume, and that -he has occasionally 
swelled the narrative by so great an exuberance of lan- 
guage as to render it rather ‘a commentary for the Earo+ 
pean reader than suitable to the character of the drama.’ 

With respect to a professed continuatibn of thie Arabian 
Nights, published in bee 1792, Dr. Russell informs us, 
that ariong a considerable number of separate tales col- 
léctéd by hint during his residence in the Levant, few of 
Which are to be found in Galland, he has discovered the 
_ three first stoties of the fliS? volume, thé third of the second, 
anil the’ flist. afid thirteenth of the third voliimes. He, 
iM, thet site 
‘ they are totally unconnected, have each their distinet preface, 
and Biay very possibly belong to the large collection méntioned 
by M. Galland. _On the supposition of the French translation 
being made from MSS. not very different from mine, the liberty 
asuimed-of atiplification seems. to. me, on a curséry perasal, far 
to exteet! that of M. Gailand>in iis version.’ _ adj 


» Dr. Scott is of Opinion, ' that although (with the excep- 
r. 


tioi of the singlé instance marked by .) the authen- 
ticity of the stories in the second volume of the continuation 
is very questionable, yet.“it is possible that the ground- 
work may exist it the MS. said:te be in the ro ubrary in 
France.’ The twelve first stories 'in the thitd volume he 
pronounces to have undowbtédly an oriental foundation: 


* They exist ‘in a Persian Msy lately in my possession, entitled 
Jamee'al Hukkaiaut, or a collection af aareved, Among many 
ethers, Sir William Quseley bas published a libetal translation. 
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of them with the Persian text, from. a.MS. of his Own ; d- . 

ing, Which Mh me liberties M. Can te h ‘hes pwd ‘, in ie of 
dad and his ‘Ten Viziets, ma nt 

yb é corjectite ‘formed of his a iithen on in in al ‘the 

stoties contained in thé fourth votume may wer ig te 

have been taised on thie foundation of sioee bic’ MS. ; but ni 

we, Serena is any thing but oriental.’ 


nthe copy brought by Mr. Montague from the East, £ at 
f whose collection it was purchased by the Rev. 
ae White, of \Oxford, afterwards transferred to 
Dr. Scott, and now depositediin the Bodleian Library,’ is 
distributed-into seven volumes. ‘The contents of each of 
these are arranged in thea y arewred ‘Thetwo first contain 
many, but not near all, of the stories translated by Galland. 
Most of those in the ‘third, fourth, and fifth, von either 
heen translated, or abridged, by Dr. Scott in the sixth of 
the present edition. ‘The sixth and the seventh remain, 
with one or: two exceptio ns, “untranslated, we suppose for 
See vwith ' which Dr. Scott has furnished us in the 
1m Ve = 
aie must now proceed to give some account .of the 
jabours bestowed tc ep Scott on the present edition, for 
which .we: should ha¥e to render him our thanks, even 
though the:had not furnished any additionad tales for our 
amasement; for he-has, ina well written and well a 
introduction, compiled together a great deal of info 
collected by former writers on the subject of the religion, 
manners, and characters: of ‘the “Moosulmaun nations, and 
from the same sources added a sufficient number of expla- 
pants and illustratiye notes to each yolume, without oyer- 
the pressand ‘Sriag.outthe patience of his sara 
unnecessary Coplousness ‘quotation, according oO 
—- np orpesi ractice of these days of editorship. 

The sixth volume, as we have before mentioned, is occu- 
pied entirely ‘on now a vee _ time from 
the Montague an ough they sufficien “A convince 

t M. Galland had had left ft yery little cream to beskimmed 
by hi successors, yet re RR ep te wr 
sFoits hip them to excite and: gra oe curiosit 

pike of otal literate. ot Nia 


maernpnie De only one, b a 


al invention, can at all reuaind its aay 
ot © ex cxuberine of those tive > aualicips which | 
in Galland’s. It is. not 
by, and stebelily not known to the Iparned editor, that the 
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leading circumstance of this story also forms the ground- 
work of a very elegant and amusing fiction in the collee- 
tion entitled “ The Popular Tales of the Germans,’'—that 
of ‘ The Stealing of the Veil.’ If we are not misiiiformed, 
the Margravine of Anspach had the credit of translating 
from 7 ett those tales to which we have here alluded ; 
but when, where, or by whom they were collected, we never 
heard. We are, however, perfectly satisfied either that 
that the author of ‘ The Stealing of the Veil,’ had access 
to fhe tale of ‘ Mazin of Khorasaun,’ or that both are to 
be derived from the.same origin. , oil 
Of the remaining tales in the volume the est num> 
ber is precisely of that description which we should imagine 
best suited to the practice mentioned by Dr. Russell to ob- 
tain in Aleppo, and by Dr. Scott to be very general moe 
out the East, of recitation, by —— in the publie 
coffee-houses. So recited, with appropriate voice and 
gesture, we have no doubt that they must greatly enliven 
the solemnity of a Turkish audience, who cannot be. sup- 
posed to be very refined in their notions of wit and hu- 
mour; and there are many of them which, however in- 
sipidin a library, would not tell badly even among the 
more fastidious frequenters of a London tavern. Our 
readers will not, we presume, be displeased if we conclude 
our present article with two of the shortest by way of spe- 
cimens of the rest. , ) 


STORY OF THE BROKEN-BACKED SCHOOLMASTER. . 


‘! formerly, oh mighty sultan, was a schoolmaster, and had 
under my tuition poy beeen scholars, of whose manners I 
was as careful as of their learning; so much did I make them 
respect me, that, whenever I sneezed, they laid down their 
writing-boards,* stood with their arms crossed, ‘and’ with one 





* In illustration of this passage, Dr. Scott informs us, that ‘children in 
Asia are taught to. write at the same time as they learn the characters of an 
alphabet, by tracing the letters on sand with a style, or with chalks upona 
blackened d; in the same way, they are taught to spell and write at 
once. ‘ This mode,’ he adds, ‘ has been successfuljy imitated by the truly 
patriotic Mr. Lancaster.” No—it was first employed, say the advocates of 
Dr. Bell, in the Madras school. Why will not these gentlemen, (or rather 
their indiscreet partizans), instead of risking the most noble cause ip 
which humanity was ever engaged, by their vain and contemptible squabbles 
about the honourg of invention, remember that neither the ane nor the other 
can make any title whatever to those honours, and that it is a far higher 

raise, @ much more rational glory, to be the foremost in zeal and activity 
promote the object which both have equally in view? ; 
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Yoice exclaimed, God have mercy upon our tutor! to which I 
replied, May he have n me and you, and all who have 
children! If any one of the bev did not join in this prayer, I 
beat him severely. One fine afternoon my scholars 

leave to visit a certain garden some distance from the town, 
which I granted, and they clubbed their pittances to purchase 
sweetmeats and fruits. I attended them on this excursion, and 
was as much delighted as themselves with the pleasure they en- 
joyed and their childish gambols. When evening approached, 
we returned homewards, and on the way my boys having rey 
themselves with play, as well as eaten much sweets and fruit, 
were seized with extreme thirst, of which they heavily com- 
plained. At length we reacheda draw-well, but alas! it had no 
bucket or cord. I pitied their situation, and reselved, if possi- 
ble, to relievethem. I requested them to give me their turbans, 
which I tied to each other ; but as they were altogether not long 
enough to reach the water, I fixed one of the turbans round 
my body, and made them let me down into the well, where I 
filled a small cup I had with me, which they drew up repeatedly 
till their thirst was satisfied. I then desired them to draw me 
up again, which they attempted, and I had nearly reached the 
mouth of the well, when I was unfortunately seized witha fit of 
sneezing, upon which the boys mechanically, as they had been 
accustomed to do in school, one and all let go their bold, crossed 
their arms, and exclaimed, God have mercy on our venerable 
tutor! while I tumbled at once to the bottom of the well, and 
broke my back. I cried out from the agony of pain, and the 
children ran on all sides for help. At length some charitable 
passengers drew me out, and placing me on an ass, carried me 
home, where I lanquished for a considerable time, and never 
could recover my health sufficiently again to attend my school. 
Thus did I suffer for my foolish pride, for had I not been so te- 
nacious of respect from my scholars, they would not upon my 
sueezing have let go their hold and broken my back.’ 


STORY OF THE WRY-MOUTHED SCHOOLMASTER. 


‘When the broken-backed schoolmaster had finished his story, 
the old man with the wry mouth thus began. . I also, O sultan, 
was a schoolmaster, and so strict with my pupils, that I allowed 
them no indulgence, but even kept them to their studies fre- 

uently after the usual hours. At length, one more cunning 
than the rest, resolved in rev to play me atrick. He in- 
structed oe lads as the —_ inte school to say to me, dear 
master, how pale you look! Not feeling myself ill, I, 
surprized at their pten did pes toad than ante 
first day; but a second, and so on to a fifth, passim; omeach 
of which all the pupils on entrance uttered the satne exclama- 
tion, I began to think some fatal disorder had seized me, and re- 
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solved, by way. of prevention, to take physic. I did so the 
following morning, and remained in my wife’s apartments, upon 
which the unlucky lads, elubbing their pittances together to the 
amount of about a hundred faloose,* requested my acceptance of 
the money as an offering for my recovery, and I was so pleased 
with the present, that I gave them a holiday. The receipt of 
cash in so easy a manner, was so agreeable to me, that I feigned 
illness for some days ;. my pupils made an offering as usual, and 
were allowed to play. On the tenth day, the cunning urchin 
who had planned the scheme, came into my chamber, as cus- 
tomary, with an offering of faloose. I happened then to have 
before me a boiled egg, which, upon seeing him enter, I clapped 
to my mouth, supposing, that if he perceived me well enough to 
eat, he might not give me the money. He, however, observed 
the trick, and coming up to me with affected condolence, ex- 
claimed, dear master, how your cheeks are swelled ! at the same 
time pressing his hands upon my: face. The egg was boiling 
hot, and gave me intolerable pain, while the young wit pre- 
tended compassionately to stroke my visage. At length he 
pressed my Jaws together so hard, that the egg broke, when the 
scalding yolk ran down my throat and over my beard, upon 
which the artful lad cried out in seeming joy, God be praised, 
my dear master, that the dreadful imposthume has discharged 
itself; we, your pupils; will all retura thanks for your happy 
recovery. My mouth was contracted by the scald in the manner 
you behold, and I became so ridiculed for my folly, that 1 was 
obliged to shut up my school.’ 


bn _______ 


Arr. I1V.—The Crusade of St. Lewis, and King Edward 
the Martyr. By William Stewart Rose. London, 
Longman and Co. 1810, 4to. pp. 33. | 


MR. ROSE’S attachment to the tales of romance is not 
now developed for the first time ; he has already sung 


* Of that red king, who while of old 
Thro’ Boldie wood the chase he led, 


By his loved huntsman’s arrow bled.’ 
* » * * - * - 


+ * » * + * * 





—— nee 


* F * @small ‘copper coin worth nearly a halfpenny. Throughout 
the greates)prit of Asia, offerings are made from dependants to superiors, 
and from !.,;nds to friends, upon recovery from illness, festivals, or any 
joy? | event. Srhese testimonies ere, oF shoukl be, distributed among the 
‘Teligious and poor, . 
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* And well in modern {eres has wove 
Parthenopex’s mystic love.’ 
Introduction to Ist Canto of Marmion. 


And from the above extract, has evidently the opinion of 
Mr. Scott in favour of his poetical pretensions. 

These two ballads, for they are to be classed under this 
head of poetry, appear to us not to possess any considerable 
claim to attract the attention of the lovers of the muse. 
Disfigured by no glaring faults, and with an easy and occa- 
sionally spirited flow of versification, they excite little or 
no interest, amuse by no unexpected incident, or ar by 
many novelties of imagination or expression. e have 
turned from them rather with a sensation of indifference 
than dislike, and certainly not without some regret, that 
Mr. Rose, to whom we give eredit for having had a Par- 
nassian dream, should net have: exereised his poetical 
talent, in some species of poetical composition more con- 
ducive to his own fame, and our gratification. The con- 
cluding lines of the first ballad, pnoeeeding from the mouth 
of the Crusader, rise rather above the mediocrity of the 
preceding parts. 


* Victor in the strife, or worsted 
In the battle’s doubtful shock, 

Ne’er for Shiraz wines I thirsted, 
Or the snows of Haffner’s rock. 


‘ Less I thought to quite my labour 
With the wanton’s practised glance, 
When the spirit stirring tabor 
Wakes the loose Egyptian dance. 
—* Gracious God! when I have panted 
To behold the crescent fall,—_— 
—To behold thy red cross planted 
On thy chosen city’s wall. 
* That divine desire was singled, 
- Winnow’d from each baser scope, 
Never worldly passion mingled 
With that great and glorious hope.’ P..9, 


The murder of Edward the Martyr at the gates of Corfe 
Castle, is more embellished asa story, than fhe precoding: 

and the singleness of the fact is relieved by a,poetical de : 
of the ies which ensued, and the penances performed 
: ith. Of these two ballads, this is.considerably the 
best, but we doubt whether a few stanzas well expressed, 
or ap easy and soporous thyme will prove. 2 sufligient 
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temptation to induce a reader to undergo a second perusal 
The following is a favourable specimen of its merits: 
Elfrith, who is the person here described, had been ha- 
rassed since the assassination of Edward by prodigies in 
various forms. 


‘ Of spirit proud to do or bear, 
She strove to wrestle with despair, 
"Twas vain! with holier thought, 
She gave the fruitless struggle up, 
And in religion’s healing cup, 
Her last-left comfort sought. 


* Then built she Ambresbury’s pile, 

And after Worwell’s cloister’d aiste 
Rose at her hest, and there, 

She ever with herself at strife, 

Wore out the remnant of her life, 
In penitence and pray’r. 

* But these are past away, their stones 

Now fence the lowly peasants benes, 
Or piece some ruin’d grange ; 

Nor less, O Purbeck, on thy kills 

Time, which all earthly wonder spills, 
Hath wrought portentous change. 


‘ Thy marble wastes, whose rocks among 

Tall oak, and tufted chesnut sprung, 
From many a rifted seam, 

Thy wavy forests round in-isled, 

Holt = holt sublimely piled 

The sylvan lawn, the covert wild, 
Sound like a poet’s dream. 

* Thy russet lawns impaled with rocks, 

And speckled o’er with straggling flocks 
Are open to the storm ; 

And, Corfe, down toppled are thy towers, 

And in thy roofless hall and bowers, 
The hare, and coney fourm.’ 


Mr. Rose occasionally indulges himself in the use of 
obsolete expressions, a custom very prevalent with modern 
‘poets, especially those who revel in romantic fictions, or 
‘who have inhaled the air of North Britain. This custom 


‘undoubtedly gives an air of antiquity to an old tale, which 
is its only recommendation, but where the poet purposely 
withdraws himself from the times and scenes he describes, 
and even delineates the present state of the country as 
contrasted with its former state, as Mr. Rose contrasts the 
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barren nakedness of the motlern Dorset downs, with the 
‘ wavy forests’ which grew there in Edward’s days, he 
surely destroys all the effect that could result from the air 
of antiquity, the verd antique, which he has been at- 
— to encrust on his performance. Few, if any 
readers were ever deceived by this antiquity of language, 
but they attach to it an idea of consistency, of prope > 
which makes them willing or rather anxious to be im- 
posed upon, and this is sufficient for the purpose of the 
poet; but where the fallacy is openly obtruded on their 
notice, it becomes impracticable any longer even to en- 
courage the deception. , 

It is our duty, before we take leave of these pages, to 
notice an advertisement at the conclusion of them, in 
which the author pleads not guilty to a charge of ay 
rism from Marmion in his ‘ red king,’ which charge has 


been preferred against him in a critical court. Mr. Rose 
acknowledges his obligations to his friend Mr. Scott for 
suggesting to‘him the idea of those stanzas. It appears 
however by this declaration, that Parthenopex and the red 
king were out of the author’s hands before the appearance 
of Warmide. Mr. Rose therefore does not have recourse 
to the difficulty often of distinguishing between memory 


and imagination, .as an excuse ; but refers to the imposst- 
bility of the fact, as its refutation. 








Art. V.—Brief Remarks on the Character and Compo- 
sition of the Russian Army, and a Sketch of the Cam- 
paign in Poland in the Years 1806 and 1807. By Sir 
Robert Wilson, aid-de-camp to the King ; Knight of 
the Military order of Maria Theresa, &c. &c. &c. Lon 
don, Egerton, 1810, Ato. 


THE battle of Austerlitz was fatal to the military glory 
of Russia. Before that event it was as generally credited 
throughout Europe, as it was confidently asserted by the 
Russians themselves, that their infantry was the first in 
the world. The Russian soldiers were indeed, in conse- 
quence of the severity of their discipline, reduced some- 
what j cans to the level of ve machines ied, ig of 
any other Euro nation, and were ‘im the 
NS ry ys 

ngs which ap d to be next to impossible. 
It was, however, discovered in the plains‘of Moravia, that 
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Russia had carried to too great an excess the mental de- 
gradation of her soldiery ; among whom reason was so 
entirely subdued by the tyranny of command, that, men 
naturally shrewd, exhibited symptoms of stupidity on 
those occasions of trial which arose from the circumstances 
of that unfortunate battle. . . 

Sir Robert Wilson’s work is written ayowedly for the 

urpose of restoring to the Russian armies the estimation 
in which they were formerly held, and.of shewing, that, 
notwithstanding the ill success of their endeavours in 
support of the freedom of the north, they still constitute 
the xucleus which, by the accession of the other continental 
powers which are secretly disaffected towards Frante, wi 
swell » hy aere oon! a size which will be > capable of re- 
sisting the efforts of that gigantic power, of restorin 
the cause of national jedan. . ees 

We must, however, candidly declare at the outset of 
our work, that Sir Robert Wilson’s zeal appears to us to 
he so little tempered with discretion, and his admiration 
go little corrected by judgment, that we can very seldom 
coincide with him in opinion, and are even sometimes 
compelled to draw conclusions very opposite to his from 
the self-same premises. We produce without selection 


an anecdote from almost the first page of his work, in 
justification of our sometimes disagreeing with him; and 
we are deceived if our readers will not join with us in 
reprobating, rather than in extolling the conduct of the 


Russian commander. 


* No carnage,’ says Sir Robert Wilson, p. 2, ‘ intimidates its 
warriors; bullets may destroy, but the aspect of death awes 
not, even when a commander’s evident error has assigned ,the 
fatal station. ‘Comrades, go not ferward.to the trenches,” cried 
out a watering party to an adyancing detachment; ‘retreat. with 
us or you will be lost, for the enemy are already jim, pagsessign.” 
** Prince Potemkin must look to that, for it was he who gave us 
the order; come on, Russians,” replied the commander, and he 
and ‘his men marched forward, ;and perished the victims of their 
courageous sense of duty.’ 


The name of Sir Robert Wilson has acquired a: certain 
d of celebrity from the ‘circumstance of'- his’ first 
P ication having attracted the attention of pe yo 

imself, who, as we are remimded in the preface of the 
present work, directéd ‘his ambassador at’ our edtrt to 
make a remonstrance'for the suppression of certain hea 
charges which were brought against him, and for the pe 


\ 
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nishmi¢ht of thé accnsef. The yy did not et tole 


+4 wie Sir Robert Wilson : 
bt Métiet; Lord Elgiti’s "private eer 
but He. obsietry of this genflem an ’s situation 
timé, and the dbretimtaince seis B lis having recenvee ri pen 
personal affront froin the French Se? in Egy 
sioned his reptesentations to be little noticed, of ‘evi 
haps to be imputed to a o feeling of resentment rathet 
ethan a regard for truth. believe, however, that his 
poeta wert fouiided on fact; that General Buofiaé 
rté did actadlly order the poisoning of the Frenéh 
fog when he ‘hoand himself obliged to a the = 
cre, and did condemn the Turkish of J 
to militaty execution. We have heatd that both these. 
facts have beén not only adtnitted by French officers of 
distiitction who served in Egypt, but vert eveh justified, 
or at least attempted to be justified, by atgtmenits drawhi 
frotii the pétiiliar difficulties in which the army was placed, 
when its sdféty depended aes s the secrecy and the cele- 
Fity of its é movements. We ourselvés are far 
fioni fustifying either of thosé actions; but we must al- 
low, that there sometimes occur in war certain critical 
situations in which the safety of an army de 


epends 
the ithmediate decision of the ong and in which the 


sactifite of 4 part of that army to the. preservation of the 
whole is not'to be regarded as an act of wanton cruelty. 
wdnapatte was placed betweei the choice of ‘evils; and 
= ratfit be ruppose that even he did iiot prefer practical. 
rr arma A theoretical rectitude, without many struggles 
uch compiitiction. — * 
Sir Robért ‘Wilsoh has forced upon us the ungratefit 
task of reéu to a subject which we had hoped had 


pode his accusations, and still ren 

im iar of lis proofs at some future timé é 
er, at to Sir Robert Wilson, that Ge« 

ni fhuivtinse is now thé tinperor Napoleon, a soem 
fat et the inveterate enemy of our count 

It is in character only that as Englishnien we o 
to contem —— him; and the only feelings which a pe 
tot would wish to et mong the people of. 
coun Sa anths hint, otght to flow cechaeivdly 
these ‘Cotisideratio "he eatin té thdke tis haté 
nah; with whose private character thank God, wé’ tave 
hot, thd if We do out duty, never shall have, any 

is wortanish réséntment, and such as we ourselves, 
togati, aré ashinitied of witnessing i in 4 soldier. 
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Before dismissing this part of Sir Robert Wilson’s sub 


ject, we cannot help expressing our surprise, that he, who 
, his attack on a foreign monarch, lays claim te so much 
independent boldness, should lisp out his animadversions 
on the conduct of his own sovereign, in scarcely intelli- 
gible insinuations. Why does he not speak out in favour 
of the oppressed catholics of Ireland, (whose situation 
we suppose he means to sketch in his description of the 
disabilities under which the Polish dissidents laboured) in 
the same manly tone that he assumes, in addressing him- 
self to Buonaparte, and plead the cause of humanity at 
home as energetically as he declaims against the vices of 
a foreign tyrant? | 
Sir Robert Wilson considers ‘ the interests of Russia 
and England to be inseparably connected ;’ and he ac- 
heoladieee, that his feelings were so awakened ‘ by the 
publication of Dr. Clarke’s travels, and the critique on 
that work in the Edinburgh Review, ‘ as to induce him to 
attempt the vindication of a brave people, notwithstand- 
ing the friendly relations between the Russian and British 
vernments are unhappily interrupted.’ Such a work is 
indeed scarcely less in unison with the policy of our go- 
vernment, and the feelings of a great part of our nation, 
than is the abuse of our more formidable enemy, Buona- 
parte. A tenderness for Russia may be descried in all our 
transactions and decisions; and we are far from condemn- 
ing such a rropensity, for we sincerely believe, that 
Russia is unwillingly our enemy. While we avow this 
belief, we are however aware, that we are controverting 
some of Sir Robert Wilson’s strongest positions; for what 
hopes can we entertain that a nation will rise up to vin- 
dicate the cause of Europe which (though consisting of 
an immense territory, of which only.a comparatively nar- 
row line of frontier requires to be guarded, and containin 
a leage and warlike, though a dispersed population), should 
itself not merely crouch to an enemy in order to avert the 
evil of a threatened invasion, but should even make com- 
mon cause with that enemy, in opposition both to the 
interest and the wishes of the government and the people. 
We have already said, that the military portion of the 
Russian empire was Ne sapagens known, and was hastily 
calumniated by Dr. Clarke ; and on comparing the weight 
of this gentleman’s authority on the subject with that of 
Sir Robert Wilson, we must allow that the latter greatly 
preponderates. It.is therefore from the work before us 
that we shall extract a brief notice of that-fabric of mili- 
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ta se which, if we may be allowed to use Sir 
Robert ilson’s own wantaieliced expressions, Europe 
is to: appuy herself in her future stru for independ- 
ence. In every thing, however, which relates to the 
state of society and manners in Russia, to the degree of 
its actual civilization, its pr in learning, its practice 
of the arts, as well as its civil and domestic policy, there 
can be no comparison between the two.authors; and we 
rest with greater confidence on Dr. Clarke’s statemen 
because we clearly perceive that his opportunities, as w 
as his talents for observation, were more general, and o 
an order vastly superior to those of Sir Robert Wilson. 


‘ Lord Hutchinson,’ says Sir Robert Wilson, p. vi. ‘ is indis- 
putably high authority; and I am confident that he will hold 
up to admiration the loyal feelings, the patriotic ardour, and 
the social virtues which characterize the Russians.’ 


Now, though we feel great respect for the honourable 
and upright character of Lord Hutchinson, we must be 
allowed to say, that his rank and his situation at the Rus- 
sian héad quarters, as minister extraordinary to the court 
of Prussia, were by no means such as to enable him ta 
know any thing at all of those ‘ social virtues.’ He never. 
could have descended into familiar intimacy with the 
Russians, nor have known more than the superficies of 
the manners of the nobility, and the mere external ap- 
pearance of the people. The same objection applies to 
the testimony of the other noble lord and honourable 
gentleman whom Sir Robert enumerates in a note in 
p- villi; for none of them, it appears to us, could have 
studied life and manners out of full dress, still less should 
we choose to form our opinion of the manners, or even 
of the hospitality, of the Russians, from the.report of the 
six Engli 7 a men who were ed with the. magni- 
ficence of Count Scherematow, by whom they had , been 
invited to an entertainment, where twelve hundred per- 
sons were served, through an inexhaustible change of 
covers and services, on the family plate. 

We ourselves have some pretension to a knowledge of 
the manners of Russia, founded on actual experience, 
and though we cannot call to mind asingle instance of the 
want.of kindness from the nation in general, and of hos- 
pitality from those to whose intimacy we were in 
yet, taking into our view the whole of the people, we 
cannot. but assent to the assertion, that, i 
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‘ they are barbarians of a debased and grovelling character.’ 
* Thousands in this métropelis,’ says Sir Robert Wilson, p. x. 
‘ will declare, that so far from any aspect of misery, Peters- 
burgh presents a spectacle of astonishing grandeur,and grow- 
ing prosperity ; and that scarcely one beggar is to be seen in 
the streets, containing nearly two hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants.’ 


Sir Robert ought, however, to have boriie: in mind, 
what he himself mentions, that with an exception too tri- 
fling to be noticed, the pepe of the Russian empire 
consists, of nobles and of slaves, and that the care of 
providing bien ou mial, for slaves in their old age and in- 
firmities, is imposed by law on their masters. Now does 
not this regulation of itself sufficiently account for the 
absence pr oan from the streets of St. Petersburgh, 
without ascribing it to any extraordinary prosperity ? The 

ndeur of St. Petersburgh indeed astonishes the tra- 
veller, but let, him penetrate inland to the distance of only 
fifty versts, and he will immediately discover, that, in 

er to su the magnificence of the city, the coun- 
try is drained to its dregs. We do not indeed agree with 
Dr. Clarke, that the peasants are reduced by the avarice 
of their masters to eat. ‘ the bark of trees, chaff, and other 
tefuse.’ On the contrary, we have always found the 
a, into whose cottages we frequently went, clothed, 
odged, and fed, rather better than worse, than the free 
labouring in our own, or in any other country in 
Eutope. But nothing was left on the whole face of the 
country except what was absolutely necessary for subsist- 
ence: and in a tour of nearly three thousand versts, we 
did not meet with more than twenty dwelling places, out’ 
of the provincial cities, which could be called by any other 


fame than sateen 5s 
The system of slavery had been immoveably established 
in R at the period when Peter the Great first dreamed 
of civilizing his people; and though it must be acknow- 
dged to be inimical to every honourable and dignified © 
fee in both classes of society, yet there can no 
. doubt but that the means of abolishing it is a problem of 
the greatest difficulty to the practical statesman. We 
fé agree with Sir Robert Wilson, that ‘the greatest 


pay which could befall the Russian people would be 
a'sudden and general emaricipation,’ particularly if, as he 
stip , a government, however philanthropic in its in= 
tentions, would not*be able to devise any means of pro 


viding for the sick, the infirm, and the aged: but we 
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differ froin him totally and unconditionally on his assump- 
tion, that, because ‘ manumitted slaves return in old age 
to implore an asylum from their former masters ;’ this 
circumstance proves any thing else than ‘ the debased and 
. grovelling characters’ which slavery necessarily gene- 

rates, ant which, in Europe at least, is to be found among 
the Russian people only. 

Besides Dr. Clarke, 


‘ there is another writer,’ says Sir Robert Wilson, ‘ who charges 
Russia with religious persecutions in Poland, and who intro- 
duces an erroneous note on the subject to correct a supposed 
error, thus making the blind to lead the blind; for of all the 
countries in the world there is not any one whose toleration is 
80 systematically established,—where religious worship is exer- 
cised with such perfect freedom.’ P. xi. 


The allusion contained in this passage is not enough 
above-board for us to discover the author who has excited 
the displeasure of the worthy knight of Maria Theresa. 
The passage which we have quoted is, however, the @ 
propos with which-Sir Robert Wilson, ‘in his great and 
inalienable attachment to the Russian nation,’ introduces 
a laboured justification of the partition of Poland, instead 
of an apology for that monstrous and impolitic measure. 
Previously to animadverting on Sir Robert Wilson’s state- 
ment, we shall cursorily observe to him, that the toleration 
of the Russian government is less complete than he sup- 

oses it to be. It indeed seems to consider, that all re- 
igions ‘ are ordained of God,’ and tolerates them indis- 
criminately ; but it allows of no conversion, except to that 
of the Greek church, the “were wegen religion of the 
empire. The Jew, the Mahometan, and the Pagan, are 
not permitted to become either protestants or catholics ; 
and can find no protection from religious persecution, if 
they quit the faith of their fathers, except within the pale 
of the national church. We remember an instance where 
the daughter of a Jew, who wished to marry a catholic, 
found it necessary, in order to do away the restraint of 
parental authority, to undergo the ceremony of baptism 
according to the rites of the Russian church, but she was 
not allowed to make a nearer approach to the faith of: her 
husband; and Voltaire, in his history of Peter the Great, 
relates an instance of.cruel persecution, which was in- 
flicted by the czar himself, on a courtier who had dared to 
renounce the Greek for the Latin religion. 


Crit. Rav. Vol. 22, April, 1811. Ce 
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* Poland,’ says our author, p. xiv. ‘ was partitioned so as to 
render her a less formidable agitator to the neighbouring 
powers. “Its erasure from the list of states has ever been 
deeméd an atrocious act, but certainly Poland had abused her 
independence. For nine hundred years this fine country (with 
very little intermission), had been the prey of factions and dis- 
order, which had kept the bordering states in continual disqui- 
etude. Its habits of violence and anarchy were at variance with 
the good order of society, and its constitution was not analo- 
gous to the general spirit and political system of Europe.’ 


Belle raison, a la vérité, for the partition of Poland! 
The general spirit of — led to encroachment, usur- 
pation, and conquest; and its political system was an 
implied agreement of all the states, in order to check this 
spirit from —s out in particular instances, and dis- 
turbing the general economy of the European republic. 


Pol alone, instead of agitating the neighbouring 
powers, had confined its turbulence to its domestic circle, 
and was so exclusively devoted to the preservation of its 
constitution (which both the aristocracy and the peasantry 
concurred, however erroneously, in denominating liberty) 
that it systematically deprived the king of so great a "se 


tion of his authority as virtually to incapacitate him from 
carrying on war, except for the purpose of defence: nay, 
such was itsdread of tyranny that almost all the fortifica- 
tions were razed and dismantled immediately after the ter- 
mination of a war; and that it voluntarily kept behind 
the general improvement of the military system of Eu- 
rope, rather than maintain a standing ws which might 
possibly be mi ied by the ambition of their king to the 
subversion of their national privileges. Such were the 
defects inherent in the Gothic system of government, which 
in Poland was upheld almost in its primitive state; and 
these defects necessarily prevented it, throughout the whole 
of its history, from abusing its independence with respect 
to foreign states, of whose intrigues and cabals it was itself, 
on the contrary, the centre. 

It was owing to these vices in the Polish system of 
government, that the national force was incapable of being 
anited and organized so as to resist invasion, and by a na- 
tural consequence, that the representative of Poland at the 
court of St. Petersburg was obliged to listen with reve- 
rence to language such as that which was used by the 
Empress Catherine, whose speech Sir Robert Wilson 
honours with his approbation, p. xv, but which , 
to us to be the vilest and most atrocious mockery that ever 
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disgraced the mouth of a woman, and it was owing. to the 
same causes, that when Russia, in the anger of ven, 
had adopted ‘ the general spirit and political system of 
Europe,’ she dared to avow it to be a part of her ‘ divine 
mission,’ to subject to her dominion an independent aad 
unoffending people. 

Is there indeed a single argument which Sir Robert 
Wilson uses to justify the interference of Russia in the re- 
ligious disputes of Poland, which might not equall 
apply to the present situation of England with respect to 

rance and Ireland? We may add, however, for the in- 
struction of such persons as may, like Sir Robert Wilson, 
imagine, that any good can result from the cause of tole- 
ration being supported by a foreign power, that the state 
of Poland, as described by himself during the campaign of 
1806 and 1807, when it was torn to pieces by the “oe 
of three famishing armies in the depth of winter, isa w 
some lesson to those (if there be any) who wish to see the 
am a of Russia applied to the circumstances of Great 

ritain. 


‘ The Russian system of government is wise, benevolent, and 
singularly liberal, when conquest has incorporated new posses- 
sions in its empire—for Russia subdues the spirit of revenge, and 
conciliates the affections of the conquered by the mild admi- 
nistration of her rule and respect for national customs and 
laws,’ &c. P. xvi. 


And in evidence of this conduct, Sir Robert Wilson ob- 
serves, that none of the conquered provinces either revolted, 
or even showed any symptom of disaffection during the 
time of Russia’s distress, when her. armed force was ad- 
vanced to the frontiers. We can, however, assure Sir 
Robert Wilson, that Dr. Clarke’s account of the desolation 
which the Russian conquests have extended over the 
Crimea, is strictly accurate, and we beg leave to remind 
him, that the insurrection of the civil inhabitants of any 
country is a work of tedious preparation, so that nothing 
is more difficult than to rouse even an oppressed popula- 
tion to acts of hostility against an established government. 
. Besides, does not Sir Robert Wilson himself assert, that 
the whole force which Russia could bring against the 
French was less than ninety thousand men? have we 
not the authority of the Sepones Catharine herself, that 
the peace establishment—the military force necessary for 
maintaining tranquillity within the empire, was not less 
than four hundred thousand men, so that an army mitist 
have been left in the country quite sufficient to overcome 
the inhabitants. ‘ici 

c 
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We have been all this while detained upon Sir Robert 
Wilson’s preface, because it appears to us to contain several 
observations which are much more reprehensible than those 
in the other parts of his work. We shall now take up his 
remarks on the composition of the Russian army. 


‘The infantry,’ he says, p.1, ‘ is generally composed of 
athletic men between the ages of 18 and 40, endowed with great 
bodily strength, but generally of short stature, with martial 
countenance and complexion, inured to the extremes of weather 
and hardship, to the worst and scantiest food, to march for days 
and nights, of four hours repose and six hours progress, accus- 
tomed to laborious toils, and the carriage of heavy burthens, 
ferocious, but disciplined, obstinately brave and susceptible of 
enthusiastic excitement, devoted to their sovereign, their chief, 
and their country. Religious, without being weakened by super- 
stition, patient, docile, and obedient, possessing all the energetic 
characteristics of abarbarian people, with the advantages en- 
grafted by civilization.’ 


On the whole, this account is tolerably accurate; there 
are, however, some few errors which ought to be noticed. 
He is wrong, for instance, in saying, that the soldiers are 
men of short stature, for he himself tells us, that they are 
chosen out of a numerous peasantry, with such attention 
to their physical power, that no man even with bad teeth 
is enlisted (p. 2), and that ‘ there is no country where man 
is so well grown,’ as in Russia, p. 13. As for their reli- 

ion, the less that is said about it the better ; if superstition 
separated from it, it will be difficult to discover the resi- 
duum. That they have the characteristics of a barbarian 
people, is deducible from the work before us, and it will 
scarcely remain a question whether they have any of ‘ the 
advantages engrafted by civilization,’ after the perusal of 
Sir Robert Wilson’s sketch of the campaign in Poland, 
p- 73—175, on which, as we have no room to offer any 
remarks, we shall leave it to our readers to form their own 
judgment. 
he following is Sir Robert Wilson’s account of the 
mode of raising recruits in Russia, which may serve as a 
specimen of what seems in his opinion to constitute fine 
writing, for whenever he feels warm with his subject, his 
style bubbles and boils for pages together in the same un- 
natural manner. 


‘ The recruiting of the Russian infantry is not by volunteer 
enrolment. The magistrates select the most efficient young 
men, according to the required number, The day of nomination 
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is passed in general grief, and each family is in unaffected afflic- 
tion at the approaching separation of a son or a brother. But 
no sooner is the head of the reluctant conscript shaved, accord- 
ing to military habit, no sooner is he recognized as a defender of 
his country, than the plaints and lamentations cease, and all 
his relatives and friends present articles of dress or comfort to 
the no longer reluctant recruit; then revel, with the music and 
the dance, takes place, until the moment arrives when he is to 
abandon his native home, and the adored tomb of his fathers ; 
with cheers the eternal farewell is mutually expressed, and the 
exulting soldier extends his regards to his country, and devotes 
his new life to the glory and prosperity of his sovereign anid 
Russia. This moral death, this military resuscitation, is a phe- 
nomenon generated and perpetuated by patriotism, the funda- 
mental principle of Russian action, which cheers him in hard- 
ship and animates him in danger.’ (P. 11.) 


The concluding passage is wonderfully sublime! We 
must not, however, suffer some errors to escape us, be- 
cause they are bedecked in this gorgeous apparel. It is 
not the magistrates who select the recruits from among the’ 
slaves or peasantry, but military inspectors sponbatel for 
the purpose, who levy them on the proprietors of estates 
according to the assessment which is regulated by the col- 
lege of that particular department at Petersburg. It is on 
these occasions that the basest passions find room for their 
development, both on the part of the master and of the 
officer. The latter fixes his choice wherever he may excite 
the greatest uneasiness among families who possess the 
means of bribing him to change his determination. The 
former, or in most cases his steward, inflicts this punish- 
ment of perpetual exile (for few can expect to return after 
twenty-five yeurs service), by putting forward young men 
to be enlisted accordingly, as avarice or resentment, or 
envy or lust, may influence him. Sir Robert Wilson does 
not appear to have witnessed any of the scenes which he 
paints in such brilliant colours, but we have, and we can 
therefore assure him, that the grief and the complaints of 
the conscript and his parents do not end with the cutting 
off of his hair. We have seen the dejection of a party, of 
recruits who were quitting their village, and have heard 
the shriekings of the women continued for many miles along 
the high road. The patriotism indeed which Sir Robert 
Wilson supposes toactuate this people, so as to make them 
overcome the feelings of nature, cannot possibly exist in a 
nation of slaves. Te adds, in a note, that such is the 
Russian’s attachment to his home and his country, that de- 
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sertions seldom or never occur, but he might learn from our 
own registers, that wien a detachment of the Russian army 
-served in Hanover in 1806-7, every packet-boat from 
Cuxhaven brought over Russian deserters.* 
Is it not extraordinary, as our author observes, that any 
traveller should be so blinded by prejudice as to assert, 
‘that there is ‘ individual inaptitude,’ in the Russian sol- 
diery, for it is impossible to imagine better materials for a 
military establishment. But Sir Robert Wilson’s own 
' account of the defects of the Russian army exhibits so much 
imperfection in the system, so little judgment in the ar- 
rangement of the materials, 4 genius so cramped by imi- 
tation and routine, and such a dearth of the science both of 
war and of command, that the military force of Russia 
seems still to want almost all the essentials of a regular 


Sir Robert Wilson, however, in the fervour of his admi- 
ration of the individual, pushes his eulogium almost into 


absurdity. 


* The untrained Russian, like the Priton,’ (risum teneatis?) 
« undaunted, whilst he can affront the danger, disdains the pro- 
teetion of favouring ground, or the example of his adversary, 
and presents his body exposed from head to foot, either to the 
aim of the marksman or the storm of the cannonade,’ P. 2. 

‘ But although Russian courage is in the field so pre-eminent, 
a Russian army in movements that are not in unison with the 
Russian principle of warfare and Suwarrow’s practice, presents 
to an enterprizing and even inferior enemy all the advantages 
that may be derived from a state of disorganization of the mili- 
tary frame, and the most difficult of human operations to the 
year 1807, was the conduct of a Russian retreat.’ 


Can this be meant as praise? A retreat the most difli- 
cult of operations! though at the same time it is what 
every commander should always be prepared to execute, 
and of which the continually recurring necessity cannot be 
prevented by the most prudent arrangements. 

To provide sustenance for the army, and to procure relief 
for the sick, are among the first duties of a general. An 
attention to these great objects is what constitutes the chief 
difference between civilized and barbarian warfare. Now 





* He indeed allows, that ‘ intereourse by the Sclavonian language, 
genders desertion to Hungary more likely.” But he should know, that the 
Germap and the Italian ase not more unlike than the Hungarian and Scle- 
yonian languege, 
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it appears, that these important concerns never even - 
pied the attention of the Russian commanders, What offi- 
cers must they have been whose negligence gave birth to 
such a night of wretchedness as that which preceded the 
battle of Eylau? 


‘ The desolating misery of a night passed without food, with- 
out any moisture to quench drought but the iced snow, without 
any shelter, without any covering but the rags of their garments, 
with bare and wounded foot, without fuel, without any consola- 
tion, and sleep interrupted by the groans of the dying, or pre- 
parations for action, not all this complicated bitterness of cob- 
dition could humble the spirit or weaken the ardour of this illus- 
trious host. Ere morning dawned, they stood to arms, impatient 
for action.’ P. 4. : 


But no one could have doubted that such must have 
been the hardships to which these brave fellows would be 
exposed in a winter campaign in Poland, who‘had pre- 
viously known, that , 


‘in the late war they earried no tents, and constantly bivouatéd 
without shelter in the depth of the severe winter of 1797, nor 
had they any additional covering to their ragged great coats, 
in which they always marched.’ ia 

‘ Their regular food is of the plainest and coarsest quality, 
and their commissariat was se ill-arranged, that even this issue 

was precarious, and their subsistence depended on their own dili- 
gence, or rather rapine, through a country where terror had in- 
duced every inhabitant to fly, and the anticipation of famine had 
buricd many feet deep under snow and ground the pittance des- 
tined for the future maintenance of the peasantry.’ P. 9, 10. 


The consequence of these bad arrangements is obvious 
and natural, and the information that ‘ the wear and tear 
of a Russian army is enormous,’ has already been antici- 
pated by every reader. 


‘ The emperor,’ says Sir Robert Wilson, p. 10, ‘ might have 
increased his army one-third solely by the establishment. of an 
improved system. In that campaign, such an addition - woul 
shave been decisive of victory.’ ; 


Till, therefore, the emperor thinks proper to adopt these 
essential improvements (which all whe are acquainted with 
Russia, and who know its system, political, civil, and mi- 
litary, to be rotten at the very core, are convinced it is next. 
to impossible that he should adopt), we cannot expect that 
either he or his army will doany thing for the general good 
of Europe, or in fact that they will do any thing at all 
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besides spreading desolation and famine over whatever 
countries they may curse with their alliance. 

In speaking of the light infantry, Sir Robert Wilson 
takes occasion to observe, that ‘ it is impossible to imagine 
a more beautifui body than the chasseurs of the guard, who, 
it is said, come chiefiy from Siberia. As the vicissitude of 
of a Siberian winter,’ (in which, by the bye, there is no vicis- 
situde, for it is invariably dark and cold), ‘and the raging 
heat of Asiatic deserts are familiar to them, they possess 
a national training and stamina,’ (p. 13.) Now surely Sir 
Robert Wilson does not need to be told, that because the 
heat is excessive in the Asiatic deserts of Arabia, it does 
not therefore follow, that the deserts of Asia which lie in 
the neighbourhood of the Arctic circle, are also exposed to 
the same raging heats, As for the natural s/amina of the 
natives of that dreary climate, the historian Gibbon will 
tell him, that they are a ‘degenerate race of deformed 
and diminutive savages, who tremble at the sound of arms.’ 

Sir Robert Wilson describes the Russian cavalry as the 
best mounted in Europe, the Russian horses being match- 
less for an union of size, strength, activity, and hardiness.’ 
We think that there is some exaggeration in this descrip- 
tion, as we are sure that there is much fancy in making 
them ‘ the descendants of the celebrated Cappadocian breed 
introduced into Europe by the Romans,’ and of the sante 
family as those which Bruce noticed in Nubia. If the dra- 
goon himself is to be considered as constituting a member 
of the cavalry, we scarcely think the following description 
reconcijleable with the assertion of its being the best in 
Europe. 

‘The Russian dragoon is entirely an artificial cavalier; for 
the habits of the country do not prepare and train for horseman- 
ship, but art and attention prevail, and their success attains the 
essential objects: the graces indeed are not sufficiently consi- 
dered with regard to the toes, according to equestrian laws in 
the best schools, for they generally are at rightangles with their 
knees; but the seat is firm, the hand light, and the body well 
placed.’ P. 17. 


Let us now pass from the contemplation of the indivi- 
dual cavalier to that of the attention which he receives 
from his government, 


‘ For above six months in the severity of the extremest Po- 
Jand winter, they were always at the picquet post without any 
shelter, and for three months, or more, they had no other suste- 
pance than what the old thatch, stripped from the roofs of the 
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‘cottages, supplied ; and in consequence of this necessity Poland 
was progressively rendered uninhabitable, and war assumed her 
most frightful aspect.’ P. 17. 


It is really an exercise of patience to contrast this treat- 
ment of the cavalry with that which their services deserved. 


‘In war,’ Sir Robert Wilson says, ‘ they are alert and intel- 
ligent ; in battle, brave and capable of every evolution and o 
ration; they charge with rapidity and union, and in all the ac- 
tions their loss from gallant enterprize and efforts was consider- 
able :’ 


and he corroborates this description by an historical detail 
of their conduct on many trying occasions, which increases 
our admiration not only of the gallantry of the men but of 
the stupidity of their rulers. 

The Russian artillery is generally understood to be de- 
serving of the praise which Sir Robert Wilson bestows on 
it. We, however, pass over his description, in order to ex- 
plain by a few extracts the state of the Cossaque troops, 
which are peculiar to the Russian service. Dr. Clarke’s 
account of the domestic habits of these people is by no 
means at variance with that which Sir Robert Wilson 
gives of their military life. They preserve something like 
a free constitution in the heart of a despotic empire, in 
virtue of the obligation on every male to serve gratuit- 
ously for five years in the Russian army. 


“In the land which cave him birth,’ says Sir Robert Wilson, 
p. 26, ‘he is the peaceful and civilized inhabitant, natural-in 
his affections and domestic in his habits; but in other countries 
he is the lawless Scythian, respecting no property or right.’ © 
P.26. - 

‘ His military virtues are splendid in common with the Rus- 
sian nation; but hereditary habits of war, and perhaps a nia- 
tural talent for that species of it in which they are engaged, 
adds an acute intelligence and capacity that is not generally 
shared.’ Nothing can elude his activity, escape his penetta- 
tion, or surprize his vigilance. Mounted on a very little, ill- 
conditioned, but well-bred horse, which can walk at the rate-of 
five miles an hour with ease, or in his speed dispute the race 
with the swiftest, with a short whip on his wrist (as he wears no 
spur), armed with the lance, apistol in his girdle, and a sword, 
he never fears a competitor in single combat; but in the late 
war he irresistibly attacked every opposing squadron in the 
field. But although the Cossaques, on some occasions, have 
discomfited, by direct attacks, regular cavalry, it must not be 
supposed that they are calculated to act generally in lines. Their 
service is of a different character, which requires.a greater la- 
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titude and liberty of operation. They act in dispersion, and 
when they do re-unite to charge, it is not with a systematic 
formation, but en masse, or what in Germany is called the swarm 
attack; but even then the order should originate from their 
own officers, who best know their genius and power, or, which 
is frequently the case, be the effect of a voluntary impulse, that 
simultaneously animates the whole body, and which is expressed 
by a yell of excitement more frightful and terrific than the war- 
hoop,’ (war-whoop ) ‘ of the Canadian savages.’ P. 29. 

* Notwithstanding, however, their military services, the secu- 
rity which their vigilance assures their army, and the distress 
their enterprizes and stratagems occasion the enemy, they are 
injurious in countries where the good will of the inhabitants is 
of immediate importance, or where moderation and regularity 
can alone provide the armies with their subsistence. Then the 
Cossaques are too frequently scourges of terror and desolation, 
more fatal to friends than foes; sweeping and devastating in the 
the lawless thoughtlessness of barbarian invaders, without any 
consideration of future necessities.” ‘ Every general officer 
wishes to have Cossaques in front of his line, but as they have 
no authority, no funds, and a commissariat so wretchedly ar- 
ranged as to admit of no increased burthens, they cannot pre- 
tend to interfere with the interior economy of the Cossaques.’ 
* Those who have not seen the achievements of the Cossaques, 
may, perhaps, hesitate to credit their superiority in cavalry 
attacks; but what body, armed with sabres, can resist a lance 
projecting above six feet beyond the horses heads, sustained by 
the firmest wrist, and impelled with the activity of the race- 
horse? The Cossaque is not first armed with the lance when he 
proceeds to war, or when he attains manhood: it is the toy of 
his infancy, and the constant exercise of his youth, so that he 
wields it, although from 14 to 18 feet in length, with the address 
and freedom that the best swordsman in Europe would use his 
weapon.’ ‘The equipment of the Cossaque’s horse is light; 
a muffle, an halter, of which the rein is always held in the 
hand that he may be instantly attached on dismounting, or be 
jed with facility, the tree of a saddle, on which is bound a 
cushion, stuffed with the Cossaque’s property, and on which he 
rides, form the whole of his accoutrements and baggage.’ ‘ His 
dress is equally simple, a blue jacket (with a white frog on the 
cuff or cape), fastened with hooks; a pair of loose trowsers, 
plaited so as to cover and conceal the opening in front; a pair 
of short boots, a black cap made of the unshorn lamb, from 
which gepends a red pandour sack, a plume on the side of the 
cap, or what is more common, except in the Attaman’s regiment, 
merely a cloth cap, with a kind of sack hanging behind, in 
which he stuffs his provision or other articles, and a white or 
black Circassian short cloak, is the costume of the Cossaque 
on service and of his country.’ P. 35, 
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‘Here we shall close our extracts; for it is not our in- 
tention to harass our readers with a review of the mili- 
tary conduct of the Russian commanders in their retreat 
from Yankova to Friedland. The official documents of 
the French, the Russians, and the Prussians, are already 
before the public, and we already know, however the me- 
lancholy fact may be accounted for, that the Russian ar- 
mies were never able to keep their ground against the most 
scientific commanders and the best disciplined soldiers that 
the world has yet produced. 

All, therefore, that Sir Robert Wilson can hope to de- 
monstrate by his sketch of the campaigns in Poland, is, 
that if the Russian soldiers had been well commanded, 
well fed, well lodged, and well clothed while in health, 
and carefully attended to in sickness, they would, with 
equal numbers, have been able to make such a stand against 
the French as would have arrested their progress. This 
we allow, for we cannot deny it of any European nation, 
aind the moral of the tale is, that instead of appuying our- 
selves on the Russians, we should attend to-the improve- 
ment of our own military system, which of itself will en- 
able us to laugh at the threats of our enemy. 

It only remains for us to say a word or two about the 
author. Sir Robert Wilson, in all probability, will not 
quit the profession, for, like other dangerous indulgencies, 
when it has been gratified in any single instance, no 
bounds can be assigned to the cacoethes scribendi. We 
would therefore advise him in future to deal somewhat less 
in Latin quotations, and at least to learn the rudiments of 
that language before he makes another attempt at original 
composition. It is perhaps presumptuous in us to interpose 
our advice between that of Sir Robert’s younger brother 
and Mr. Howorth, his printer; but really, instead of illus- 
trating the fact of the soldiers of the Russian Imperial 
Guards being taller than those of the French and the 
Prussians by a quotation from Virgil’s Acneid, we would 
have hinted to Sir Robert Wilson rather to turn to a book 
of at least equal authority, which we venture to pronounce 
he understands quite as well as Virgil, and to have told 
his readers in plain English, that ‘ when Saul stood among 
the people, he was higher than any of the people, from 
his shoulders and upward.’ 

We certainly think it was rash in Sir Robert Wilson to 
throw in the teeth of a learned professor of the University 


_ of Cambridge his own translation of the following passage 
from Tacitus. 
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‘ Auferre, rapere, trucidere, falsis nominibus, impcrium, 
atque quando solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant.’ 

‘ Under false pretences they rob, despoil, and desolate 
the empire, and when they have rendered it a desert, they 
call it solitude—peace.’ : 

Or to express his indifference to the hostility of re- 
viewers, by declaring that he has not ‘ adopted the prin- _ 
ciple, laudare Athenienses, laudari Atheniensibus.’ 

We would also advise Sir Robert Wilson, instead of 
suffering himself to he seduced by a misconception of the 
sublime in. writing into a style which so nearly resembles 
the Sunday language of a man-milliner, to write his book 
in the same plain, easy, gentlemanlike, and unaffected 
manner which we are persuaded he uses when he tells the 
story of those gallant exploits that will make his memory 
dear to his country, when we hope it will be forgotten, 
that he ever published a quarto. 





~ 





Arr. VI.— Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Victor 
Alfieri. . ! 


(Concluded from our last.) 


THE next period in the life of Victor Alfieri commences 
with his first journey, but in the account of this, as well 
as of the following events of his life, we shall be more 
- ng in our details than we have been in the history of 
the early development of his extraordinary character. 
The great outlines of that character are already clearl 
discernible. We shall abstain from adding to the rors | 
the less distinguishing traits, and those lighter shades with 
which the author has so laboriously finished his own effigy. 
The chief pleasure which he experienced on his first trave 
was driving post on the great roads. He had at that time 
no taste for the fine arts. French was the language he 
employed, and he preferred learning English under an in- 
different master at Florence to perfecting himself in the 
divine Tuscan. He corrected, however, his pronuncia- 
tion of the horrible Lombard, or French U. 


‘ Even at present,’ he says, ‘ after a five or six years’ residence 
in Franee, I can never restrain my risible faculty either in the 
theatre or the drawing room, when I behold little lips drawn 
together in speaking, as if they were blowing over boiling 
pettage, a se 
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His residence among English students, the great political 
influence of their country, and the degradation of his 
own, had —— him to be ashamed of Italy and its’ lan- 
guage. On St. Peter’s, he remarks, that this admirable 
union of sublime objects did not at first make such.a pow- 
erful impression on his mind as he expected ; but his admi- 
ration continued to increase, though he only became fully 
sensible of the true value of so many wonders, when after 
being disgusted with the miserable display of ultramontane 
magnificence he went some years afterwards to take up his 
permanent abode at Rome. Inthe midst of the delights of 
the carnival at N aples, he felt the want or rather ne- 
cessity of having his heart occupied with a serious passion, 
and his mind bent on some ennobling and praiseworthy 

ursuit. His natural and evident backwardness prevented 

im from forming friendships... The Sardinian Minister 
suggested to him the idea of entering into the diplomatic 
line, and the thought pleased him; but, instead of applying 
himself to the studies necessary to qualify him for an 
important station in the community, he contented himself 
with assuming a sedateness of demeanour; conceiving that 
a regular and orderly behaviour was the only thing requi- 
site to succeed in his designs. He adds, that he always 
sas a certain gravity of manners, and something 

ike regularity in every thing he undertook ; even when he 
committed a fault, he was not unconscious of the causé. 
His guarilian having found means to restrict him in his 
expenditure, avarice became the ruling passion of the 
moment. He would have denied his faithful servant what 
was requisite for his support, and attempted to perform his 
journey to Venice on hired mules, reckoning on his fingers 

ow much he could save by thismanagement. Soon, how- 
ever, the ardour and impatience of his character overcame 
his nascent avarice: he paid the muleteer, and relieved 
from an intolerable weight, with buoyant spirits, posted 
the remainder of hisjourney. From this period, he informs 
us, his economy was always untinctured with avarice. 
Though a benumbing torpor had taken possession of his 
faculties, and his taste for literature daily declined, he ae- 
quired, without perceiving it, some knowledge of. men and 
Manners from the various scenes he daily witnessed. At 
Venice, he was first sensible of a malady, which attacked 
his spirits every spring. He likewise experienced that his 
intellectual faculties varied with the weight of the atmos- 
phere. During the prevalence of the solstitial and equi- 
noctial winds, he was always rematkably stupid,: and-uni- 
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evinced less penetration in the evening than ‘the 
morning. This materially contributed to lessen the pride 
with which the good he did would have inspired him, and 
to diminish the shame he would have felt for the errors he 
had committed, particularly in his own art. Though he 
carried with him many letters of introduction, he seldom 
-took thé trouble of delivering them; when he did present 
them, he seldom called again on the persons to whom they 
were addressed, and seldom suff them to succeed in 
finding him out. This conduct proceeded, partly froma 
certain inherent pride and inflexibility of character, and 
partly from an almost invincible antipathy to new ac- 
quaintances. At Marseilles, he attended an ordinary fre- 
quented by a numerous ws yp where he was under no 
necessity of speaking, which always cost him a painful 
effort his taciturnity, the effect of a timidity he could 
never wholly vanquish, was redoubled by the incessant 
babbling of the French officers and duets. He at- 
tended willingly to their conversation, without deriving 
any advantage from it; ‘ but,’ he says, ‘ I always listened 
without an effort to the discourse of fools, because we learn 
from them, what they tell us not.’ At this period, he felt 
a greater predilection for comedy than tragedy. He attri- 
butes the indifference with which he viewed the perform- 
ance of the French tragedies, to the introduction of so 
many subordinate characters unnecessarily interrupting the 
plot, to the monotonous and insipid uniformity of their 
stately rhymes, and their disagreeable nasal terminations. 
His great amusements were bathing every evening in the 
sea, and leaning against a rock where he could behold the 
sea and sky without interruption. There he says he might 
unquestionably have become a poet, could he have given 
language to his thoughts and feelings. Of Paris, he says, 


‘The mean and wretched buildings, the contemptible osten- 
tation displayed in a few houses dignified with the pompous 
pellations of hotels and palaces, the filthiness of the Gothic 
churches, the truly Vandal-like construction of the public the- 
atres, beside mmumerable other disagreeable objects, of which 
not the least disgusting to me were the plastered countenances 
of many very ugly women, far outweighed in my mind the beauty 
and elegance of the public walks and gardens, the infinite variety 
of fime carriages, the | facade of the Louvre, as well as the 
number of spectacles and entertainments.’ 


He could not reconcile himselfto the haughty and un- 
bending mien of Lewis XV. Twenty years afterwards 
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he beheld another Lewis deport himself much more gra« 
ciously in very different circumstances; per he would 
have returned thanks to heaven for having an eye- 
witness of the change, had he not been convinced that the 
reign of /e peuple sowverain would ultimately prove more 
ruimous to France and to the world at large, than that of 
the Capets. He was enchanted with England, and with 
viewing the scenery, the simple manners of the i 

the modesty and beautv of the women, and above all, the 
enjoyment of political liberty, all which made him overlook 
its mutable climate, the melancholy alm®st inseparable 
from it, and the exorbitant price of all the necessaries of 
life. He would have been better pleased with Holland, if 
he had not previously visited England. The only coun- 
tries in which he uniformly wished to fix his residence were 
England and Italy, because in the former, art has every 
where changed and subjugated nature, and in the latter, 
nature always appears predominant, and in its — 
force and vigour. The Portuguese Envoy at the Hague, 
Joseph d’Acunha, in whom were united to much originality 
of character, a well-informed mind, and a great elevation 
ef sentiment, first raised in him a desire to increase his 
literary knowledge, which was interrupted for a period by 
a matrimonial negociation, in which, as he was princi 

influenced by a desire of riches, his happy destiny overruled 
his weak judgment and prevented its accomplishment. At 
Vienna, he declined an introduction to Metastasio, either 
from his usual awkwardness, or from the contempt which 
the constant habit of reading French works had given him 
for Italian productions. Besides, he had seen Metastasio 
perform the ceremony of genuflexion to Maria Theresa, in 
a servile and adulatory manner, which disgusted Alfieri, 
who had his head then stuffed with Plutarch, and whose 
rude and eccentric notions uniting themselves to the 
passions of twenty, rendered his character altogether ori- 
ginal and even ridiculous. On being presented to the 
great Frederick, he experienced not the slightest emotion 
either of surprize or ct, but on the contrary, a rising 


Hew, Aa in tion, which became daily s ed on 
behol ing ——— and despotism assumi mask of 
virtue. In Denmark he began to acquire a liking for the 


Tuscan language, on comparing it with the hissmg nasal 
and guttaral sound of the Danish. He was pleased with 
the dawnings of freedom in the mixed form of the Swedish 


 sepannne ; but on a nearerexamination perceived that | 
poverty of the four classes, who possess the right of: 
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voting, and the extreme corruption of the nobles and citi- 
zens, annihilated every idea of just and rational liberty. 
No sooner had he reached that Asiatic assemblage of 
wooden -huts, called Petersburgh, than Rome, Genoa, 
Venice, and Florence, rose to his recollection, and he could 
not refrain from laughing. He liked nothing in Russia but- 
the beards and the horses, and would not be presented to 
the Autocratrix, from his intelerance of her despotism and 
horror of her crimes. On his return through Gottingen, 
he met with a beautiful little ass, which he treated with the 
most sumptuous fare, not having seen one for twelve 
months, as these animals are neither bred nor thrive in the 
North. During asecond visit to England, he entered into 
an intrigue, which has given his name a distinguished place 
in the trials for adultery. Proceeding towards Spain, he 
neglected an opportunity of forming an acquaintance with 
usseau. 


‘I greatly esteemed Rousseau, but it was more on account of 
his upright and independent character, than from his works, 
since the little I had read of them, rather disgusted me, owing 
to the labour and affectation of sentiment evident throughout 
all the productions of this author. Nevertheless, as I possessed 
little curiosity, and still less accommodation to the foibles of 
others, and was equally proud and unbending as himself, without 
the same title to be so, 1 inclined not to embrace the offered in- 
troduction, the success of which was at least doubtful. Why 
seek the acquaintance of an odd and morose man, to whom I 
would have rendered ten coarse expressions for one, since, by a 
kind of natural instinct I always repaid with usury both evil 
and good.’ 


Now in his twenty-second year, he began in earnest to 
study the Italian, and never afterwards parted with the 
six fathers of that divine language, Dante, Petrarch,Ariosto, 
Tasso, Boccacio, and Machiavel, in whom every excellence 
is concentrated. Passing through the profound solitudes 
of Spain, he spent his time in a reverie, weeping and 
laughing by turns, like an infant, without knowing why. 
This state of mind is termed poetic enthusiasm, when it 
leads to the production of any work, but folly, when un- 
productive of fruit. 

During his stay at Madrid, the irascibility of his temper 
betrayed itself in a quarrel with his servant, which was neay 
ending in the mabiive of the latter: the provocation was 
no more than the stretching of a hair so as to give pain. — 
He felt much ashamed and humbled at his intemperate 
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conduct in this affair. He lived, according to his own 
aceount, like a bear at Madrid, and neither: visited the 
Exeurial, Aran nor the palace, nor eer Aor 
— At pe ee ee Wai rage 
aluso, a man’ knowledge, ‘ by: whosd 
society the first spark of an enthusiastic a aes 
was kindled, but quickly extinguished. ‘Phe per- 
ceived his talent, and advised him to cultivate it.» Speake 
ing of the Spanish and Portuguese, he utters ‘these prov 
phetic words : | » Vit » & Turanes 
* They are the only European uations who have 
original manners ; this bp pasticatert peed ler in the lows 
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similar to the avowed sentiments of Lord Nelsen. and. $j 
John Moore. yi i 

. Having now returned from his travels, he took a, 
did house in Turin, and renewing his. inti Wit 


we are obliged to compress within a very narrow copi- 
as principally spent in. the eompelitide 
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the objection to an attachment of a nature so immoral, 
seems to have been amiable and good in no common de- 
She: lived with him till the period of his death. 

t he might devote himself to literary pursuits, he 
transferred his fiefs in Piedmont to his sister, thus render- 
ing himself unconnected with any country. His devotion 
to learning was not, however, uninterrupted by the return 
of his former eccentricities. About 17 85 he visited Eng- 
land for the express purpose of any way | horses, and 
consumed a great part of the savings from his yearly in- 
come in purchasing and transporting his fourteen friends, 
that is horses, into Italy. Of this expedition he gives a 
detailed and ludicrous account. In 1791 we find him 
again in England, with his fair friend, and attacked there 
with an irregular gout, which in ‘ this cursed island,’ is 
absolutely indigenous. The protracted pleasures of the 
table, and the sitting up till two or three o’clock in the 
morning, constituted a mode of life not less unfavourable 
to literary pursuits than to the enjoyment of mental and 
bodily vigour. On the breaking out of the French revo- 
lution, and the diminution of his property, three-fourths 
of which were in France, he was obliged to take up his 
abode there, as the only country in which he could subsist 
on depreciated paper. From the ‘ tyger-monkeys of this 
éarthly-hell,’ he was soon obliged to fly, and with great 
difficutty Pa oy a revolutionary mob at the Barriere 
Blanche, that he was the’ person described in his pass- 
port ‘as tall, meagre, pale, and red-haired.’ He was the 
only foreigner that escaped from France after the catas- 
trophe of the 10th of August. After this he finally fixed 
his abode in Florence, from which however he was 
obliged to fly for a time by the irruption of the French 
into Italy. Even then his unbending and lofty spirit 
manifested itself'in refusing the advances of the French 
neral towards an acquaintance. His opinion of French 
fiberty is pretty strongly marked in the following passage : 


‘I saw and witnessed in silence the progress of the deplor- 
able effects resulting from the learned ignorance of this nation, 
which can copiously—prattle on every subject, but which will 
never ultimately succeed in any thing, because it understands 
not the practical mode of managing mankind, as our political 
prophet Machiavel wey By ot remarked. My heart was. torn 


asunder on beholdin y and sublime cause of liberty 
betrayed by self-called philosophers. So much did I revolt at 
witnessing their ignorance, their folly, and their crimes, at be- 
holding the military power, and the insolence and licentiousness 
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ef the civilians (citizens) stupidly made the basis of what they 
termed political liberty, that I henceforth desired nothing: more 
ardently than to leave a country, which, like a lunatic peatioh 
contained only fools and incurables.’ 


The concluding years of Alfieri’s life _were employed 
in the composition of six comedies, and in perfecting his 
knowledge of the Greek la e. His enthusiastic 
study of Greek is marked by or attempt to institute an 
order of Homer, for which y invented a collar, on which 
were engraven the names of twenty-three poets, as well 
ancient as modern ; to which collar was appended a Cameo 


of Homer, and on the exergue were two Greek verses of - 


his own composition. With the account of this whim, he 
concludes the fourth epoch in May, 1803, being then fifty- 
four years old. At that time he was drawing near to the 
close of his life. We are informed by a letter from his 
friend the Abbé Caluso to the Counféss of Alban ly that 
in the course of the same year the gout redoub: sto at- 
tacks, his health greatly ‘declined, digestive po 

failed him, and an abstemious regimen prt bine i oe a 
state of emaciation. Notwithstanding these obstacles, he 
pursued his studies with unremitting ardour, till the third 
of October, in the year above mentioned. ° His last illuess 
then commenced, and terminated in his death on. the 8th 
of the. same month. This catastrophe was aecelerated by 
his own o 2H in Persiating against the advice of his 
physicians in d magnesia: two hours had 
scarcely slapd om his taking it, before his lifé was in 
ran Bg sma a td he neglected neither 
the tuft met nor. the coattines of aca 3, hhe was ‘not 
unprepared for the awful event of since hid mind 
was often occupied. with the thoughts of it, abd he fr 
quently discoursed on the subject. 

The traits, which we have selected from his life are so 
numerous and cougar ons that they arid a cars in- 
formation ngerisicng’ to a satisfactory i ex: 
traordi ¢ first, and we believe only Italian 
poet that remiceetd in the walk of tragedy. He was 
a man of strong passions, spoiled by his rank and educa- 
tion, and led astray ar be his. att sp to maniacal hallu- 
cination ; but his at and severe, while 
‘his conduct was Galdish, an d at times idiotic, To'allege 
the prev vailing manners ee! the great both in his country 
and in ours, affords no : us oe bles co 
perpetual adulteries, . Hi 
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other gfeat men, in trusting his reputation to auto-bio- 
graphy; for a mistake it must be, as long as’ the world 
continues to believe without deduction the evil which a 
man confesses of himself, and to attribute the whole or the 
ter part of his claims of merit to the illusions of self- 
ove. Had the character of Alfieri been delineated by a 
friend, or even by an ingenious enemy, it would in spite 
of all its shades, have appeared to the world in colours 
more pleasing, not less majestic, and quite as much in 
keeping with the truth. To prove this assertion, it is only 
necessary to at the truism, that no man is a fair judge 
of his own merits or demerits. 
_ With rd to his works, celebrated as they are abroad, 
we must defer an examination of them till they create a 
livelier and more general interest among us by appearing 
in an English dress, an event of no sniall importance in 
the lit world, and which we hope is not more im- 
probable than it is desirable. | 
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Art. VII.—Philosophical Essays. By Dugald Stewart, 
Esq. F. R.S. Edinburgh. Emeritus Professor of Navat 
Philosophy in. the University o Edinburgh, nora?, 
Member of the Imperi Ke my of Sciences at St. 
Petersburgh, and Member of the’ American Philoso- 

hical Society held at Philadelphia. Edinburgh, Creech 
ondon, Cadell, 4to. 1810.. - 


THE name of prodsaece Stewart is tdo well known in 
the republic of letters to demand from us any introduction 
to ie Seg paintadics of our readers. Elevated at an ear 

period of life to an academical chair in the university of 
our northern metropolis, his lectures were dstinguahed 
by the taste displayed in their composition, the brifliancy 
i their execution, and the grace, distinctness, and firm- 
ness of elocution with which they were delivered. It was 
a species of mental luxu to Fite to the flow of. his 
eloquence, not wholly unlike whit we conceive would he 
the pleasure of ing Mrs. Siddons read one of Shak- 
speare’s plays. To these talents were joined the repute 
of an uncommon proficiency ‘in.all “the scienées, and 
being master of almgst u knowledge. In conse- 
quence, his classes were crowded, not with students 
‘merely, but with many men of Jiterature and education, 
and many of those ardent winds of all orders, who prefer 
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intellectual pleasures to sordid or sensual gratifications. 
By this active and powerful class of society, his name 
was never pronounced without a degree of egthusiasm.. 
Under these auspices, so flattering to the vanity of a 
writer, he published his ‘ Elements of the philosophy of 
the Human Mind.’ We doubt whether a reputation so 
brilliant was not really unfavourable to the work. .Cer- 
tainly, the frame of miad, which such a situation tends 
naturally to engender, was not the best suited to the pro- 
duction. It is the uncertainty of victory which arouseg 
the energies, and fits them for the ardours of the 
combat of deep research and profound meditation. We 
think accordingly, that the rs ‘ work’ is a com- 
position more glittering than solid; that it exhibits a 
genius incapable of penetrating far beneath the superfi- 
cies of nature; that there is little novelty in the views 
which he has taken of his subject; and that what it con- 
tains of new is not always correct; in a werd, that the 
‘Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind,’ has 
tended little to the advancement of genuine i 
science, and is not destined to descend to posterity. ; 
The ‘ Elements’ were sent forth into the world in an 
imperfect state. Some speculations are referred to, which 
it does not contain; and.a prospect was held out of re- 
—- unfinished inquiries ; and of completing the sur- 
vey of human nature hy treating of the active and moral 
.of man, and considering him in the important 
relation, which the individual bears to the species, as a 
member of a political society. . The design, we are told, 
is not abandoned, and considerable progress has 
ee Sea of gp deo the sy me 
as r in s us, having inte 
months past, the continuation of his work, on the 
mind, he has been induced to attempt, in the mean ti 
the easier task of poopenies for the press 
volume of essays. We will not understand 
literally in this account of the preduction before us, 
suppose that these essays are the offspring of a mind 
prived of its native energy; and unfitted by i 
the laborious employment of origival research. We 
sume him rather to mean that they are really the w 
his former hours of healthful activity.; that they 
by, perhaps in a state unfit for the public view; 
it has been the solace of his si¢kness to revise 
them, it yer ng: Fea nor on oe 
the techmical business ef. publication. 
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interpretation: would su Mr. Stewart to violate the 
reverence due to the public, and wilfully to affront, in his 
exordium, the judges, who are to decide on the merits of . 
his ‘pretensions.’ — : ; 

o these essays are prefixed a preliminary dissertation, 
which he has subdivided into two chapters. In the first 
of these-the professor takes occasion to animadvert on the 
physiological theories, which have been invented to ex- 
poe the different mental operations.. These he repro- 

tes in terms of uncommon harshness. He says, 


‘ As to the metaphysical romances above alluded to, they 
appear to me, after all the support and illustration which they 
have received from the ingenuity of Hartley, of Priestley, and 
of Darwin, to be equally unscientific in the design, and unin- 
teresting in the execution; destitute at once, of the sober 
charms of truth, and of those imposing attractions, which fancy, 
when united to taste, can lend to fiction.’ 


Notwithstanding this severe denunciation, he presently 
concedes the intimate dependence of our mental operations 
on the sound condition of our corporeal frame, and ac- 
knowledges that the laws of the connection between mind 
and body present ‘ one of the most interesting objects of 
examination connected with the theory of human nature.’ 
We are unable to reconcile thése contradictions. We do 


not believe that were | at least, and his defender Mr. 
i 


Belsham, intended any thing more:by his theory of vibra- 
tions, than an attempt to'discover the general laws, which 
regulate the connexion between the mind and the body. 
To say that thinking, feeling, or any other mental process, 
is a vibration, or any other modification of matter or 
motion, we must concede to Mr. Stewart to be unphiloso- 
phical, and a real solecism in language. But itis no less 
true that not a thought arises in the mind without a cor- 
respondent change in the body; and it would seem that 
similar n eat are ae aay aoe 
appropriate thoughts, emotions, arid passions. On this ac- 
mae the ater of thought (if we may be allowed the 
phrase) seems to us a branch of natural philosophy the 
most interesting, the most recondite, and the most im- 
portant. In its —— it is intimately connected with 
‘the secret springs of passions, the virtues, and the 
vices of the species. We wish therefore to see it more 
and more cultivated ; and are grieved that a man. of an 
enlightened mind like Mr. Stewart should have used ex- 
pressions which we deem intemperate, and should appear 
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to have misconceived the object of inquiries, which we 
——_ as on Pea relation : the of 
Ow. By as tending to promote human happiness. 
In ae second part of his preliminary dissertation, Mr. 
Stewart defends the application of inductive reasoning to 
the philosophy of the mind, and asserts the dignity and 
utility of the favourite object of his studies.. We think 
that he has very much weakened the force of his argu- 
ments hy the diffusion of his matter, and the adoption of 
a fatiguing prolixity. On the question of utility he has 
not adde:' much to what he. has said on the same subj 
in his former work. Nor can we help thinking that dis- 
courses on the utility of a science are much misplaced, as 
the matter of an introduction, however much the prac- 
tice is sanctioned by usage. It either presup the 
student to be already acquainted with what the writer 
professes to teach, or credit must be given to the merely 
tuitous ‘assertions of an advocate, who cannot be 
eemed unprejudiced. | 
The’ utility of what is called the philosophy of mind 
may be considered in a two-fold point of view: it may hé . 
considered as an insulated science similar to the study of 
anatoniy or the pure mathematics; or otherwise we 
contemplate its relation to the other sciences and the con- 
duct of human life. . Me 
- We cannot withhold from the professor our assent te 
his account of its dignity and importance, if we consider 
it as an insulated science. The mind of man is the -work 
of an omnipotent creator; and bears the marks of its 
divine origin, in common with the whole circle of nature, 
The sources of thought, the nature of perception, the 
powers of abstraction, and of generalization, the just ap- 
lication of symbols'to convey from mind to mind | 
fleeting idea, the memory, the imagination, and the will, 
the very enumeration of these and similar objects of pha- 
losophic speculation, is enough to evince the high rank 
which the ont of mind ought to hold among the 
sciences. But, like the pare mathematics, it is a branch 
of knowl which probably will never be very widely 
diffused. ‘To turn the mind inward upon itself requi 
habits of ‘contemplation, and a force of intellect, ahich 
fall‘not to the lot of many, even of the reading class of 
mankind. iar 
But the practical Lar! oe to which these speculations 
are subservient, are, we think, highly overrated by the zeal 
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and érithusiasm of the proféssor: Hear the inflated lan- 
guage in which he speaks.’ os 
«Tt is nét, However, on future contingencies that I will rest 

my present argument, notwithstanding the obscurity and un. 
certainty whith continue to involve various important quéstions 
connected with the theory of our internal frame. I do not 
sctuplé to corit?ast, as an organ of human power, and of human 
happiness, the science of mind, evén in its present state of in- 


fancy, with the discoveries which have immortalized the names 
of Boyle and of Newton.’ 


This high-flown panegyric invelves an obvious incon- 
sistency. e science of mind is said to be in its infancy. 
In a subsequent passage it is acknowledged to be one of 
the most neglected departments of human knowledge. 
Upon what foundation of experience then. does this pom- 
peus account of the advantages it holds out rest? These 
ne wholly prospective, and in a,great measure hypothe- 
tical. Nor does experience favour these brilliant hopes. 
We possess in the geometry of-the ancients, and in the 
physics of the moderns, specimens of the most sublime 
efforts of genius united to powers of the most profound 
and correct reasoning: and these prodigies of the force of 

é human intellect have been performed, whilst this ana- 
tomy of the faculties themselves was hardly in existence: 


and scarcely possessed ‘a local -habitation and name. 
The faculties ther ry have attained their highest. pers 


fection ;. men have judged, compared, combined, imagined; 
associated, in a word exercised all the intellectual opera- 
tions, ubaided by metaphysical disquisitions, and whilst 
metaphysical distinctions were unknown. at more can 
be proposed or hoped for? In truth what is called the 
hilosopliy 6f miiid appears to bear to the intellectual 
Paculties themselves, the same relation nearly that grammar 
does to language. Languages are formed and applied to 
all the purposes of life. Necessity gave birth. to them, 
and ‘the pleasures of colloquial intercourse have enlar, 
fined, and polished them. When language has at 
to a dégrée of perfection, the grammarian steps in, divides 
and subdivides its elements, assigns hard names to its © 
various parts ; instructs us in mood and tense ; declension 
and ‘conjugation; in a word involves in impenetrable 
itiystery what dn infant learns to practise by imitation, 
habit, and the exercise of the natural talents, Men learn 
to speak, not by the aidof grammar ; they learn to reason, 
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not by the rules of logic, nor by what we will call, to 
lease Mr. Stewart, the philosophy of mind, but by the 
nowledge of things, the cultivation of the sciences, atid 
by the study of the models of correct reasoning, the 
ductions of the master minds, who have adorned and en- 
lightened the human race. , 
But let us not be misunderstood; let it not be- thought 
that we undervalue the subject of the contemplation of 
Locke, of Berkeley, and of Hume. We them, ori 
the other hand, as inestimable, if not from their intrinsic 
merits, at least from their relation to the existing state of 
human opinions; and we regret that on this view of the 
subject, which is most obvious and natural, Mr. Stewart 
has preserved almost 4 total silence. It would be ——_ 
that nothing was thore harmless than error in spec 
opinions; that such error might be a fit subject of pity, 
but that anger and hostility are the very last emotions it 
tends to excite. But the history of mankind proves the 
eontraty. The most furious persecutions, and the most 
bloody wars have been excited about mere opinions, or at 
least meré opinions have served as a pretext for them. 
Governments proseribe classes of their citizens; besotted 
bigots torment and harass their unoffending neighbours. 
Oaths, tests, creeds, and articles of faith are oe 
before men are allowed to pe the fanctions of ci 
life; and conflicting sects fu a against —_ the di- 
vine vengeance, presumptuously supposing that omni 
tence iteelf is pL viva about che idle eoutroverdions 
and partakes of their angry passions. Most of these dis- 
putes will be found at the bottom to turn upon the equi- 
vocation of language, the weight of evidence, the strength 
of early association, the boundaries of reason, and. the 
proper objects of faith, and other questions of the like 
nature. A due knowledge of the intellectual faculties 
must tend to shew the absolute futility of these idle con- 
treversies, which distract public councils, and embitter 
private life. It will teach mutual charity and forbear. 
ance, it will instruct us to estimate men, not by their 
opinions, but by their morals; and it will unmask hypo- 
crisy, and demonstrete that the fiery zealot who refuses to 
others the liberty’ of conscience, which he demands for 
himeelf, is either a dupe or an impostor. We know that 
these truths have been told and enforced by far abler pehs 
than ours, But it is useful to urge them again and agail 
till they produce their fruits in more ¢ ned senti- 
ments, and more humane manners. And unfortunately, 
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we say it with shame and regret, our own country and 
our own government seem less impressed with their truth 
and importance than any other people or any other rulers 
of civilized Europe. 

Mr. Stewart’s first essay is entitled, ‘On Locke's ac- 
count of the sources of human knowledge, and its influence 
on the doctrines of some of his successors. . All our know- 
ledge is derived, says Mr. Stewart, from the external 
senses, or from consciousness. This is the sensation and 
reflection of Mr. Locke. ‘To the power of directing the 
attention steadily and accurately to the phenomena of 
thought, the professor says that Mr. Locke and his fol- 
lowers have very properly given the name of reflection. 
We apprehend that the possession of ideas of reflection 
requires no such command of the attention ; but that they . 
appertain of necessity to human nature, and perhaps to 
the brute creation. Hoping, willing, believing, &c. are 
but modifications of thought, which the infant must be 
conscious of, as well as the full grown man and the phi- 
losopher. 

aving observed that by attending to the proper ob- 
jects of consciousness, that is to say, as we understand the 
word, the present current of the thoughts, whatever they 
may be, we arrive at certain simple and undefinable notions 
or ideas. Mr. Stewart soocnedl thus : 


‘It must‘ not, however, be concluded from this, that the 
proper subjects of consciousness (when the phrase is thus un- 
derstood) comprehend all the simple notions or ideas about 
which the science of mind is conversant; far less, (as some phi- 
losophers have imagined), that they comprehend all the elements 
inte which human knowledge may, in the last result, be ana- 
lysed. Not to mention such notions as those of extension and 
figure, (both of which are inseparably concomitants of some of 
our external perceptions, and which certainly bear no resem- 
blance to any thing of which we are conscious within ourselves) 
there is a great variety of others so connected with our dif- - 
ferent intellectual faculties, that the exercise of the faculty may 
be justly regarded as a condition indispensably necessary to 
account for the first origin of the notion. Thus, by a mind 
destitute of the faculty of memory, neither the ideas of time, 
nor of motion, nor of personal identity,.could possibly have 
been formed; ideas which are confessedly among the most 
familiar of all those we possess, and which cannot, be traced 
immediately to consciousness, by any effort of logical subtlety. 
In like manner, without the faculty. of abstraction, we never 
could have formed the idea of number ; nor of lines, surfaces, 
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and solids, as they are considered by the mathematician; nor 
would it have been possible for us-to comprehend the meaning 
of such words as classes, or penetienntiv or indeed of any of 
the grammatical parts o ech, but proper names; without 
the come of reason or BF ms Xorg it is po: less evident, that 
no comment could have helped us to unriddle the imports of 
the words truth, certainty, probability, theorem, promises, con- 
clusion ; nor of any one of those which express the various sorts of 
relation which fall under our knowledge. In such cases, all 
that can be said is, that the exercise of a particular faculty, 
furnishes the occasion on which certain simple notions are, by 
the laws of our constitution presented to our thoughts; nor 
does it seem possible for us to trace the origin of a particular 
notion any farther, than to ascertain what the nature of the 
occasion was, which, in the first instance, introduced it te our 
acquaintance.’ - , 


It has given us, we may say, many severe of 
thought to make out in what respect this account of Mr. 
Stewart differs from that of Mr. Locke; nor after all that 
he has said (and his comments are expanded through 
several succeeding chapters) can we find that he has 
brought home to our great philosopher any fundamental 
inaccuracy, except that with regard to the resemblance of 
our ideas of the primary qualities of matter to external 
things, which was well known to some of the ancient 
Greek a. and which formed the foundation of 
the system of ey and Hume. The professor sums 
up Mr. Locke’s system in the following short sentence : 


* His account of the origin of our ideas amounts to this ; that. 


we have ne knowledge of any thing which we do not learn from 
consciousness at the present moment, or which is not treasured 
up in our minds, as a copy of what we were conscious of on 
some former occasion.’ 


Error latet in generalibus is an axiom which should ever 
be present to the mind of the metaphysician. In what a 
laxity of sense does Mr. Stewart use his favourite word 
consciousness! In the first part of the sentence conscious- 
ness, if it be applied to material objects, is sensation ; to 
be conscious of a sensation, and to perceive or to have a 
sensation is in our apprehension the self-same thing. If 
we reflect upon past sensations, say the smell of rose, we 
imagine the thing which is exciting a kind of copy of our 
former sensation. If consciousness means a mental : 
ration, as an act of the memory or the judgment, the first 
consciousness is we think identical with the act; and pos- 
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terior reflection of what passed within us may not inaptly 
be termed a copy of the former act. But we must 
with Berkeley and Hume, and we agree too with Reid and 
Stewart, that not perceptions, nor any creatures of the 
imagination can be copies or resemblances of external 
things, or things whose existence is independent of mind. 

But this plain account will not satisfy Mr. Stewart. 
There are, he says, simple ideas implied or involved in in- 
tuitive judgments of the mind. He exemplifies this asser- 
tion by our notions of personal identity, causation, time, 
number, truth, certainty, probability. me of these no- 
tions are so complex, that a long dissertation would be ne- 
cessary to arrive at a complete analysis of their elements. 
Number and truth involve the knowledge of artificial 
signs. The relations of numbers, and the truths, which ma 
be predicated of them, are merely verbal truths. Probabi- 
lity implies judgment of the mind with regard to future 
contingencies. Doubtless the judgment is neither a sen- 
sation, oe ae of a sensation. It is a state of the 
thoughts ily induced by the contemplation of things 
and their mutual relations. In forming it, the mind must 
necessarily be ive, and therefore the state of the 
thoughts which 1s induced by this contemplation, may truly 
be said to be a law of human nature, and to be a part of the 
constitation of man. But is not this what Locke calls the 
perception (Mr. Stewart would call it consciousness) of the 
operations of our own minds within us? It was incumbent 
on the professor to show that there enters into the composi- 
tion of any of these notions,. any single element, which is 
not either an impression (if we may use r.Hume’s language) 
an idea, or cop of an impression, or lastly a-judgment of 
the mind, which is no more than a peculiar, though indefi- 
nable position of the thoughts. 

The. second essay in this volume, is, On the Idealism 
of Berketey. The existence or non-existence of matter 
ormed one among the various topics on which the aneient 


sceptics exercised their ingenuity. Of the — of Berke- 


ley in favour of the ideal system, Mr. 
nouriced, 


* that all his arguments, though otherwise intended, are in rea- 
lity merely sceptical, appears from this, that they admit of no 
_ answer, and produce no conviction. Their only, effect is to 
cause that momentary amazement and irresolutien and confusion 
which is the result of scepticism,’ 


And Dr. Reid is thought by his partizans (among whom 


ume has pro- 
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S verversed i oe tirdly, ree pe 
to have overtur: is entirely i 
the principles of Locke, from which the mferences of Berke» 
fey were deduced. Mr. Stewart professes in the present 
essay, not f 


‘ to enter at all into the argument with respect to the truth of 
the Berkeleian theory; but only to correct some mistakes con- 
cerning the nature and scope of that speculation which have 
misled many of its partizans as well as of its opponents.” 


It is not a little remarkable, however, that the most pro- 
found and original thinkers, seem to be always sliding into 
opinions which seem to us to be precisely the same as thase 
of Berkeley. Mr. Stewart has quoted a passage from Dr. 
Hutton, which must:stamp, we think, that able writer asa 
Berkeleian, at the moment whilst he himself protests 

‘ It may now. be proper to observe, that fhe theory here given 
of perception, though at -first sight it may be thoyght similar to 
that of Dr. Berkeley, willbe found to differ from Tt both in its 
nature and in its operation upen science; although the conelu- 
sion, that magnitude and figure do not exist externally in rela- 
tion to the mind, naturally as ‘a consequence of both. ' 

‘ Itis indeed? (he continues), ‘ anecessary cénsequence ef beth 
theories, that magnitude and fieure do net exist im nature,-‘or 
meen externally, but that these are purely spiritual or ideas in 
the d.’ F F ‘ 


° ; “ 5) 

We hardly know what more ample confession the mest 
determined eleian would require. 

Preparatory to propounding his sentiments on Reid’s ac- 
count of the existence of matter, the professor examines the 
foundation of our heliefof the permanence or stabjlity.of 
the order of nature. He objects strongly to Mr. Hume's 
account, who has resolved this belief into.the association .of 
ideas, because a single experiment is sufficient to create as 
mows belief of the constancy of the result astem thousand. 
We doubt the fact, nor can it be denied, we think, thet 
when events orthings have been conjoined either 2 
or accidentally, the of one .brings the othermio 
the mind by association. Association presenta the 
the result ; the belief itself, which anticipates the result 
we must concede to Mr. Stewart to be a sert of instinct, 
ox, to. use his own phraseology, aa original law of our 
nature. 


© We believe then, it may be said, instinctively ia.the con- 
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tinuance of the laws of nature ; and into this belief, Target 
resolved our belief of the existence of the material world 
and Mr. Stewart concludes, that ‘ our conviction of the 
permanent and independent existence of matter is but a 
rticular case of a more general law of belief extending 
to all other phenomena.’ We must confess, that we cannot 
see in what respect this account differs from the idealism of 
Berkeley, though, by introducing the words permanent and 
independent, Mr. Stewart would impress upon his readers 
a horror of being thought an idealist. But no Berkeleian 
denies the permanence of the phenomena, which the ma- 
terialist ascribes to matter, nor does any Berkeleian deny, 
that these phenomena are impressed upon the mind by 
causes extrinsic to the mind itself. The essential difference 
between them, consists in the cause of these phenomena. 
The Berkeleian refers them directly to the immediate will 
of the Deity, whilst his antagonist refers it to something, 
which he calls matter, which it is not pretended is the ob- 
ject of any of our senses, which can neither be seen, nor 
eard, nor felt ; but the existence of which, we are told, we 
are ferced to believe in consequence of a law of the human 
constitution. ; 

This whole question seems to depend on one single 
point, whether there be any real difference in the primary 
and secondary qualities of things; and it may be narrowed 
still farther by asking whether space or extension be a per- 
ception or a series of perceptions, for the other qualities 

led primary, as figure and magnitude, are obviously mo- 
difications of extension. The notion of extension, thoagh 
perpetually suggested by the eye, cannot be gained by it. 
An immovable statue, with an eye endued with visnal 

‘power, would never become acquainted with space. ‘The 
notion is gained by the motion of our own bodies. Now 
the motion of our own bodies seems to us no more than a 
series or succession of volitions, with changes of our 
sensations taking place in a constant and regular order. 
We therefore cannot find in our notion of extension any 
thing wy sae of the perceiving mind. The essential 
difference between primary and secondary qualities con- 
sists, we think, in the state of mind in which the ideas are 
acquired. In the reception of the last, the mind is wholly 
passive. In the first, the mind must be active. We doubt 
whether the idea of extension would ever be acquired b 
a statue, which had no power but ‘that of vision, thoug 
we may suppose it carried about by the agency of ani- 
mated beings. 
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It is the doctrine of Locke that the ideas of primary qua- 
lities were copies of external things; that there exist out 
of the mind essences which resemble the: ions of 
the mind. It is the doctrine of Berkeley, that this lan- 
guage is absolutely unintelligible. His words are, 

‘ The ideas imprinted on the senses by the author of natare 
are called real thing's, and those excited in the imagination being 
less regular, vivid, and constant, are more properly termed 
ideas, or images of things, which they copy and represent.’ 


Of the Principles of Human Knowledge, Art. 33. 
How, therefore, the Hindoo system can be shown, as Mr. 
Stewart says, not to have ‘ the most distant affinity to the 

stem of idealism, as it is now commonly understood in 
this part of the world,’ or how this latter is deduced ‘ asa 
sceptical consequence from a particular hypothesis concern- 
ing the origin of our knowledge, inculcated by the school- 
men, and adopted by Locke and his followers,’ is to us 
utterly inconceivable. Let our readers judge for them- 
selyes. It is curious to observe the same conceptions 
formed by the habit of calm contemplation in or cli- 
mates so remote, as to preclude the suspicion of any other 
common origin, than the light implanted by nature in the 
human breast. 4 soe 


‘ The diffieulties,’ (Sir William Jones tells us with great clear- 
ness and precision), ‘ attending the vulgar notion of niaterial 
substances induced many of the wisest among the ancients, and 
some of the most enlightened among the moderns, as wellas. the 
Hindoo philosophers, to. believe that the whole creation was 
rather an energy than a work, by which the infinite mind, who is 
present at all times, and in all places, exhibits to his creatures a 
set of perceptions like a wonderful picture, or piece of music, 
always varied, yet always uniform.’ , 

‘ In another passage, the same author observes, that ‘ the 
Vedantis, unable to form a distinct idea of brute matter inde- 
pendent of mind, or to conceive that the work of supreme good- 
ness was left a moment to itself, imagine that the Deity is ever 
present to his work, aden | supports a series of percep- 
tions, which in one sense they call illusory, though they cannot 

_but admit the reality of ‘all created forms. ' ' 

‘The word MAYA,’ (we are afterwards informed), ‘ or delw- 
sion, has a subtie and recondite sense in the Vedanta phi y, 
where it signifies the system of perceptions, whether of ’ 
or of primary qualities, which the Deity was believed, . by Epi- 
charmus, Plato, and many truly pious men, toraise, by his omni- 
present spirit, in the minds of his creatures; but which had not, 
4a their opinion, any existence independent of mind,’ - : 
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- In our opinion, this is a system of pure idealism, con- 
formable to the doctrines of Berkeley, nor does such a 
system appear‘to be inconsistent with the most firm belief 
of the existence of the Deity, or acknowledgment of his 
attributes. On the contrary, the anti-idealist supposes 
there to be essences uncreated, independent, eternal, which 
the Deity could neither form nor a Such an exist- 
ence is pure extension, if supposed to be independent of 
human or other spiritual perceptions. It were easy to 
suppose all minds to cease to exist, except the one eternal 
mind. The anti-idealist in this case supposes the external 
world to present to the Deity the same forms of solidity, of 
extension of figure, the same succession of revolutions, in 
a word the same succession of phenomena, as are how pre- 
sented to human beings. The anti-idealist supposes time 
to be another real essence, wholly independent of the cre- 
ating mind. We would not affix to any opinions, however 
erroneous we think them, the charge of impiety, when 
they are seriously and honestly entertained. But if such 
a charge be made upon the system of idealism, we may . 
then say, without any breach of cant that it rebounds 
upon the opposite doctrine with tenfold force. Dr. Reid 
informs us, that he was once in his life firmly persuaded of 
the truth of Berkeley’s system, ‘ till he perceived some 
consequences arising from it which gave him more uneasi- 
nese than the want of a material world.’ We think that 
the supposition of the existence of things, which are neither 
fi ‘nor can be destroyed by the Creator, is a conse- 
quence on the other view of the question, which-should 
have made him pause, and finally to have rested satisfied 
with the doctrine, that ‘ all the objects of knowledge are 
ideas of his own mind.’ 
With one other short observation, we shall conclude our 
remarks on this essay. We have granted to Mr. Stewart 
that our sensations are the occasions which make us -aec- 
uainted with the ideas of reflection. It is obvious that 
the repetition of any sensation makes us acquainted with 
the memory and the power of comparing the relations of 
things. It excites, too, belief, but it seems to us that it is 
no more than a belief with regard to the future order of 
our ideas. . [fit does not seem to us true in fact, nor even 
ible in cenception (as Mr. Stewart would have us be- 
ieve with regard to the idea of extension), that any sen- 
sation whatever can be the occasion of our acquiring any 
idea beyond the mind itself. A just analysis of what we 
understand by any portion of finite and sensible extension 
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would, we think, prove this beyond controversy. .We- 
have already suggested our own opinion. But its jugtness 
must be determined by each individual dispassionately.ex- 
amining what passes in his own mind. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Art. VIII.—Ormond ; or, The Secret Witness. By B.C. 
Brown, Author of Wieland, or Transformation, 3 Vols. 
Londen, Colburn, 1811. 


IN the introduction to these volumes, the writer apprizes 
us not to expect that harmonious congenity and luminous. 
amplification which may be Gaplays in a tale of pure 
invention, but tells us to exclude all ideas of fiction from 
our minds, and read a plain biographical sketch, in which 
facts are told without poetical taste, and incidents distri- 
buted aceordingly, as they occurred. Sometimes these ma- 
terials are abundant and sometimes seanty. 

The character of Ormond will appear to many a wicked, 
contradictory, unintelligible being, a creature of improba- 
ble and horrid fancy ; but yet-by a sober judgment, it will 
be regarded as a character highly probable, and well wo 
of study for avoidance rather than for imitation. e 
eannot do greater justice to this performance than 
by giving the heads of the story in as plain and con 
else @ manner as it will admit, pointing out such parts as 

y appear to us most striking and interesting. é' 

ephen Dudley, the father of Constantia, was a native 
of New York, and having a taste and talent for painting, 
he was sent to England by his father, who was, by 
sion, an apothecary, to improve himself in his favourite art, 
with the intention of practising it in his native city. He 
spends seme time in Italy in studying the works of the old 
masters, and, after having married, returns most inwil- 
lingly to America. In New York, he quickly found that 
painting would not answer the ends of a profession for the 
maintenance of a family; and though his father supported 
himself by the profits of his shop, he could do no more than 
procure a subsistence for himself and his son. Till his 
father’s death, Dudley fullowed his profession of painter ; 
but when that event took place, he found it necessary to 
abandon this agreeable occupation, and to turn-his-views 
more directly to the pursuit of gain. The. knowledge 

Crit. Rey. Vol. 22, April, 1811. Ee 
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which was requisite to enable him to take his father’s busi- 
ness was a obtained ; and he carried it on with success: 
He was stimulated to the acquisition of medical knowledge 
by a high sense of duty; but the profession which he had 
embraced ere long proved irksome and disgusting; and 
Mr. D. found that he could not bear the drudgery of a shop. 
The longer he pursued it, the more intolerable it a send ; 
and by comparing his former avocations with his present, 
he became a prey to melancholy and discontent. 

The suited of ease, to which he might look forward, as 
the fruit of industrious exertion, was too remote to afford 
him much comfort ; and we are told, that had not circum- 
stances occurred which flattered the hope of some more 
immediate enjoyment, Mr. Dudley would, in all probabi- 
lity, have fallen a victim to dejection of mind. 

It so happens, that whilst Mr. Dudley is employed be- 
hind his counter, in his usual morning occupations, a youth 
of prepossessing manners and exterior, inquired of him 
whether he could be engaged as an apprentice, stating that 
he had come from England in a ship which had just ar- 
rived; that he was 


* anative of Wakefield, in Yorkshire, that his family were ho- 
nest, his education not mean, that he was the eldest of several 
children, and that he embarked for America in search of the 
means of independence. He was master of his book and his 
pen, and had acquired more than the rudiments of Latin.’ 


His tale was consistent and his appearance interesting ; 
and he exhibited a frankness which bespoke a love of ve- 
racity, Mr. Dudley wanting an assistant, establishes this 
youth in his family as a coadjutor in his shop, supplying 
him with food, clothes, and lodging, as a reward for his 
services. ‘The young man improves in his master’s good 
opinion. His tthimenso, sobriety and application are inces- 
sant, his apprehension quick, and though not presump- 
tuous, he is not wanting in a suitable degree of self-confi- 
dence. His master’s interest seemed to be nearest his 
heart, and he was not to be drawn aside from his duty by 
the allurements of sensual or intellectual pleasure. His 
master is thus relieved from the toils of his profession, and 
he congratulates himself on possessing a servant, whose 
talents and probity appear so inestimable, and, gradually 
relaxing in his attention to his own concerns, he places ab- 
solute reliance in the fidelity of his assistant. 

This young man, whose name is Thomas Craig, carries 
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© a constant correspondence with his family, and confides 
to Mr. Dudley the copies of his own letters to his mother 
and sister, with their answers to him. eid 

These letters contained sentiments which breathed ‘the 
utmost simplicity and tenderness. Mr. Dudley also hims 
self receives letters from Craig’s mother relative to .the. 
wellbeing of her son, and expressive of her gratitude for 
his paternal care. Affairs remain in_ this ‘situation for 
three years, during which Craig continually rises in the 
esteem of his employer. At the end of this period Mr. 
Dudley rewards Craig for his diligence by giving him'a 
share of his business on condition of his discharging all 
the duties of his trade.. Craig is unbounded in his profes- 
sion of gratitude ; and two years more elapsed without an 
thing occurring to disturb the harmony which subsisted 
between the partners. mee vr 

- Mr. Dudley’s social and literary gratifications had been 
increased by the increase of leisure, and he hoped shortly 
to’ he wholly relieved from the turmoils of a professional 
life by such an accumulation of wealth as would enable him: 
to retire from business. 

Mr. Dudley had one daughter named Constantia, the 
only survivor of many children. This daughter had given 
proofs of a mind susceptible of high improvement, and the 
Joveliness of her person kept pace with her mental acqui~ 
sitions. He, therefore, devotes his leisure to the care of. 
her education,;and flatters himself, that as. his career had 
hitherto been exempt from any material misfortunes, he 
should terminate his days in peace and an elegant: suffi-, 
ciency. - Mr. Dudley wishing still more to benefit Craig, 
proposes to take his younger brother, whom he had men- 
tioned with anxious affection for his welldoing; but much 
to, the astonishment of Mr. D. Craig throws obstacles in 
the way of the measure, and expresses reluctance to concur 
in it, but at the same time makes it appear, as if he was un- 
willing to, inerease the obligations under which he already 
laboured. This objection Mr. Dudley thought it easy to 
remove; but Craig’s obstinacy of opposition was invin- 
cible. . Mr. D. not willing to relinquish a scheme to which, 


there was no other objection,:requests a friend in England, 


to obtaif information respecting Craig’s family and to 

make the offer of taking the younger brother. This letter 

he entrusts to.afriend, who is just embarking for E s 

and at the same time cogcealing his intention from Bi 

partner, : 

+ dn-due; time an answer is aturaed confirming, in every 
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respect, Craig’s representation of his family, but informi 

Mr. Dudley, that the lad was otherwise Kapesed of: ht 
this period, Craig had occasion to be absent for a short: 
time, when a letter was left at Mr. Dudley’s, inscribed with 
a name unknown, and in a hand almost illegible. Mr. 
Dadley let it remain unopened for a considerable time, 
but at length unseals it to discover the person to whom it 
was addressed. 


* It was dated Portsmouth, in New Hampshire, the signature 
was Mary Mansfield, it was addressed to her son, and was a cu- 
rious specimen of illiterateness. Mary reproaches hier son for 
deserting her, and letting five years pass away without allowing 
her to hear from him. She informed him of her distresses, as 
they flowed from sickness and poverty, and were aggravated by 
the loss of her son, who was so hartdsonie and promising a lad. 
She related her marriage with Zekel Hackney, who first brought 
her tidings of her boy. He was master, it seems, of a fishing 
smack and voyaged sometinies to New York. In one of his visits 
to this city, he met a mighty sprightly young man, in whom he 
thought he recognized his wife’s son. He had traced him to 
Mr. Dudley’s, and on inquiry, discovered that. the lad resided, 
here. On his refurn, he communicated the tidiags to his 
spouse, who had now written to reproach him for his neglect of 
his poor old mother, and to entreat his assistance to relieve, her. 
from the necessity of drudging for her livelihood.’ 


Mr. Dudley’s conclusion, on reading tliis curious epistle, 
was, that it was a singular mistake; the letter is replaced 
on the chimney-piece and the affair dismissed from his 
thoughts. : 

The next day Craig returns, and enters the room without 
observing Mr. Dudley. The letter attraets his attention, 
he seizes it with eagerness, and, observing the seal broken, 
puts it in haste into his pocket, muttering, im a tone of 
anger and consternation, * Damn it, and leaves the room 
Without perceiving Mr. D. who was screened from his view 
by the door, and was an astonished, but silent witness‘ of 
this, to him, extraordinary scene. 

Mr. Dudley seon afterwards returns to the room where 
his family is assembled, and Craig tm a few minutes enters, 
as if for the first time since his arrival, and is informed by 
Mrs. Dudley of the curious mistake respécting the letter 
which Constantia Dudley is desired to fetch. Mr. Dudley 
anticipates the disappointment of his datighter; as he saw’ 
Craig put the letter into his pocket, but to his great 
astonishment, she returns, bearing the letter in her hand. 
Craig reads it and comments on the contents with much 
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mirth, as if he had not seen it before. Mr. Dudley broods 
over these circumstances, with fearful dissatisfaction, but 
conceals his thoughts, mig ‘impatiently for some new 


occurrence by which he might square his future proceed 
ings.’ A week after this Craig invited a friend, who was 
about to sail for Jamaica to sup withhim. This-friend-ex- 
cece how much he stands in need of a strong chest which 

e has not time to procure, as the ship was to sail sooner 
than he expected. Craig offers him one, which, during his 
absence, had been removed from his room, and requests 
oa be returned, that he may devote it to the use of his 
riend. 

Mr. Dudley, whose mind was pained by deubts, concealed 
the key of the closet in which the chest was placed, so that 
the gentleman was obliged to sail without it. Craig ac- 
companies his friend on board, purposing to return with 
the pilot boat; but the boat returns without him, and it 
comes out, that he had gone with a resolution never to 
return. 


‘ The unhappy Dudley was left to deplore the total ruin of 
his fortune, which had fallen a prey to the arts of a subtile im- 
posture. The chest was opened, and the part which Craig had 
been playing for some years, with so much success, was per- 
fectly explamed. It appeared that the sum which Craig had 
contributed to the common stock, when first admitted into part- 
nership, had been previously purloined from the daily receipts 
of his shop, of which an exact register was kept. Craig had - 
been so indiscreet as to preserve this accusing record, and it was 
discovered in this depository, He was the son of Mary Mans- 
field, and a native of Portsmouth. The history of the Wakefield 
family, specious and complicated as it was, was entirely ficti- 
tious. The letters had been forged, and the correspondence 
supported by his own dexterity. Here was found the letter 
which Mr. Dudley had written to his friend, requesting him to 
make certain inquiries at Wakefield, and which he imagined that 
tie had delivered with his own hands to a trusty bearer. Here 
was the original draught of the answer he received. The manner 
in which this stratagem had been accomplished, camé gradually 
to light. The letter which was written to the Yorkshire traveller 
had been purloined, and another with a similar superscription, ia 
which the hand of Dudley was exactly imitated, and containing. 
only brief and general remarks, had been placed in its stead, 
Craig must have suspected its contents, and by this suspicion 
have been incited to the theft. ‘The answer which the English- 
man ‘had really written, and which sufficiently corresponded with 
the forged letter, had been intercepted by Craig, end furnished 
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him 4 model from which he might construct an answer adapted té 
his own purposes. \ a 

‘ This imposture had not been sustained for a trivial purpase. 
He had embezzled a large share of the stock, and had employed 
the credit of the house to procure extensive remittances to be 
made to an agent at a distance, by whom the property. was effec- 
tually secured, Craig had gone to participate these spoils, while 
the whole estate of Mr. Dudley was insufficient to pay the de- 
mands that were consequently niade upon him. 

‘ It was his lot to fall into the grasp of men who squared their 
actions by no other standard than law, and who esteemed every 
claim to be incontestably just that could plead that sanction, 
They did not indeed throw him into prison. When they had 
despoileil him cfevery rennint of his property, they deemed 
themselves entitled to his gratitude for leaving his person un- 
molested.’ 


Here then begin the sufferings of the Dudleys, the ac- 
cumulated distresses, and the display of those exalted vir- 
tues, which mark the character of the daughter, Constantia 
Dudley. 

Thus reduced from comparative aflluence to beggary, 
Mr. Dudley forms the plan of leaving New York and going 
to Philadelphia, in order to offer his services as a writer 
in a public office. This he accordingly puts in practice, 
and obtains a situation which ‘supplies himself and his 
family with a bare subsistence. hen the novelty of his 
employment wore off, his melancholy was unconquerable, 
servitude was intolerable, and the recollection of his former 
life brought with it faded spirits and useless complainings. 
The privations which he endured, were still more ainful 
to his wife, and her death added another calamity which he 
was ill able to bear, as he had always loved her with the 
tenderest affection. | 

‘ Bat his- destiny seemed never weary of persecuting him. It 
was not enough that he should fall a victim to the most atrocious 
arts, that he should wear out his days in solitude and drudgery, 
that he should feel not only the personal restraints and hardships 
attendant upon indigence, but the keener pangs that result from 
negligence and contumely. He was imperfectly recovered from 
the shock occasioned by the death of his wife, when his sight was 
invaded by a cataract. » Its progress was rapid, and terminated 
in total blindness.’ fd, pres , 1 rite 


His melancholy situation, is alleviated by his daughter, 
who was sixteen years of age, when this storm of adversity 
overtook them, The task of comforter fell upon her, and 
not only of comforter but of the reliever of his wants. She 
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refused no personal exertions. ‘ The infirmities of sex 
and age vanished before the motives to courage and acti- 
vity.’ She disposes of every superfluous article of dress - 
and trinkets, her music and books. By this means, she 
supplies her father’s necessities with a considerable sum 
and divides the domestic duties with a poor girl who had 
been taken by her mother in happier days. Not content 
with barely being frugal, she employs her needle to add 
something to the common stock. And though her father 
gave himself up to a listless melancholy, or a fretful impa- 
tience which produced an accusing and irascible spirit, 
which at times made even his daughter the object of his 
_peevish and groundless reproaches, she did not sink into 
‘ despair. Her sweetness and patience were invincible. 
She was not content in barely complying with the urgen- 
cies of her situation, she conformed with grace and cheer- 
fulness, she yielded to no fruitless recriminations and _ re- 
pinings, but endeavoured with admirable wisdom to con- 
tract the evils which surrounded her into as small a com- 
ass as possible, and derive from her condition all the 
good which the circumstances of the case would admit. 


‘ But her fortitude did not exceed the standard of human na- 
ture. Evils now began to menace her, to which it is likely she 
would have yielded, had not their approach been intercepted by 
an évil of a different kind. 

‘ The strongest mind is swayed by circumstances. There is 
no firmness of integrity, perhaps able to repel every species of 
temptation, which is preduced by the present constitution of 
human affairs, and yet temptation is successful, chiefly by virtue 
of its gradual and invisible approaches. We rush into danger, 
because we are not aware of its existence, and have not therefore 
provided the means of safety, and the damon that seizes us is 
hourly reinforced by habit. Our opposition grows fainter in 
proportion as our adversary acquires new strength, and the man 
becomes enslaved by the most sordid vices, whose fall would, at 
a former period, have been deemed impossible, or who would 
have been imagined liable to any species of depravity, more 
than to this. ; 

‘Mr. Dudley's education had entailed upon him many errors, 
yet who would have supposed it possible for him to be enslaved 
by a depraved appetite; to be enamoured of low debauchery, 
and to grasp at the happiness that intoxication had to. bestow 2? 
This was a mournful period in Constantia’s history. My feelings 
will not suffer me to dwell upon it. I cannot describe the man- 
ner in which she was affected by the first symptoms of this de- 
pravity, the struggles which she made tocounteract this dreadful} 
infatuation, and the grief which she experienced from the re- 
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peated miscarriage of her efforts. I will not detail her various 
expedients for this end, the appeals which she made to his un- 
derstanding, to his sense of honour and dread of infamy, to the 
gratitude to which she was entitled, and to the injunctions of 
parental duty. I will not detail his fits of remorse, his fruitless 
penitence and continual relapses, nor depict the heartbreaking 
scenes of uproar and violence, and foul disgrace that accom- 
panied his paroxysms of drunkenness,’ 


In this state of things, Mr. Dudley’s blindhess might be 
accounted a fortunate circumstance, for it broke the spell 
by which he was bound, and showed him the gulph to 
which he was hastening. Constantia provided him and 
herself with necessaries by her industry. She was, how- 
ever, led to think, that a subsisience might be obtained by 
occupations purely intellectual, and she laboured to store 
her mind and increase her knawledge in French and Italian, 
in order to qualify herself for a teacher. Her education 
had been regulated by hey father’s peculiar views, who 
sought to make her reflective and wise, rather than showy 
and fascinating. 


* Instead of familiarizing her with Petrarcha and Racine, she 
was conversant with Tacitus and Milton. Instead of her being 
a practical musician or pencilist, he conducted her to the school 
of Newton and Hartley, unveiled to her the mathematical pre- 
perties of light and sound, taught her as a metaphysician and 
anatomist, the structure and power of the senses, and discussed 
with her the principles and progress of human society. These 
accomplishments tended to render her superior to the rest of 
women, but in no degree qualified her for the pust of a female 
instructor, She lamented her deficiencies and set about sup- 
plying them.’ 


In this state, she continues gaining a scanty subsistence 
by her needle, till the yellow fever appears at Philadelphia, 
and desolates the place. We must here pass over the 
crue! distresses which Constantia encounters, as well ° 
as the minute and affecting detail our-author gives of the 
ravages of that dreadfully malignant distemper. Poor 
Constantia was, at length, driven to the extremity of 
want, ile baker would not supply them with bread, the last 
piece of wood was.on the fire, the last sixpence expended, 
a hard and cruel landlord was on the point of taking the 
smali remains of furniture they had left, and her needle 
could no longer be employed to mitigate their sufferings. 

In this distress she detdeninns to apply to a merchant in — 
the city who had been at her father’s house i 
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his prosperity. She is not fortunate, on inquiry, to 
find him at home; but on her return from his house, she 
caught a glimpse of a person, whom on a second exami- 
nation she recognizes to be Thomas Craig, to whose dia- 
bolical wickedness she imputed all her woes. She traces 
him to an inn, and learns that he came from Baltimore. 
Though she rejected all thought of vengeance, she thinks 
that in order to avoid punishment he may be induced 
without direct coercion, to refund some part of the pro- 
perty he had stolen. She therefore writes him a letter 
stating the forlorn and distressed state of her father, and 
requests he will relieve them. This letter she takes to the 
house of a Mr. Ormond, with whom Craig is, and sends 
it up to him by a servant, saying, that she waited an 
answer, and should not go without one, or having an 
interview with him. Craig, not liking the latter part of 
the alternative, encloses, in a blank cover, a fifty dolar 
note; with this she satisfies her landlord and buys food. 
But this trivial relief is soon dissipated; for the landlord, 
who changed the note, comes to inform her that it was 
forged, and Constance is taken before a magistrate to 
account how she became possessed of it. This magistrate 
proves the mercantile friend to whom she had intended te 
apply for relief, but whom she had not had the good 
fortune to meet with before. She relates her miserable 
tale, and finds an humane friend in Mr. Melbourne. He 
introduces her to his wife, who supplies her with work ; 
and as far as lies in their power Mr. and Mrs. M. ameliorate 
her indigent situation. 

We come now to the mysterious Mr. Ormond, a most 
formidable personage, ‘ of all mankind the most deservi 
to be studied.’ We have not room to quote the shetch 
which the author has given of his character, but it will be 
sufficiently developed in the subsequent narrative. 

This Ormond was acquainted with the distresses of Cen- 
stantia as well as with her patience and her fortitude; 
but he had, at the same time, been made to believe by 
Craig that it was his brother and not himeelf, who had 
been the ruin of her father, and that Constantia, had had 
an illicit amour with this pretended brother, who had died 
in Jamaica. But in this respect he is soon undeceived. 
Ormond lives with a very lovely young woman, who pos- 
gesses every persgnal charm, and every elegant accom- 
plishment, but he cannot bring himself to think ‘of mar- 
riage. To this lady, whose name is Helena Cleves, he 


mentions Constantia, as be had heard her spoken of at 
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Mr. Melbourne’s, as an object worthy of assistance. On 
the first meeting of Helena and Constantia, they recog- 
nize each other as acquaintances in happier days. Con- 
stantia finds Helena dejected by her deviation from the 
path of virtue; but her mind is still incorrupt and well- 
disposed. A friendship commences, and Constance forms 
the resolution of pleading Helena’s cause with Ormond. 
Ormond was a stranger to her; and his manners were re- 
pulsive and austere; but she was not to be deterred. She 
thought it ignoble to refuse the province of a vindicator of 
the injured before a tribunal ever so unjust. -‘ And who 
was Ormond, that his eye should inspire terror?’ Her in- 
terview with Ormond is pourtrayed in a very masterly 
manner; but our limits will not allow us to extract it. 
Ormond becomes a visitor to herself and father, on a 
friendly familiar footing. ‘The masculine sense of Con- 
stantia delighted him, ‘and he was suddenly changed 
from being one of the calumniators of the female sex, to 
one of its warmest eulogists.’ Constantia lost no oppor- 
tunity of urging her suit in favour of the beautiful Helena, 
but with no avail. Our readers will not fail to discern 
that Ormond falls in love with Constance. In one of 
their conversations on the subject of Helena’s future 
welfare, he.abruptly asks her if she is willing to accept 
him with all his faults. ‘ This declaration was truly un- 
expected by Constance. She gathered from it nothing 
but excitements of grief.’ This appeal to me she answers 
makes no change in my opinions; [ still think justice 
requires you to become the husband of Helena. There 
is but one way by which you can secure my good opinion, 
and that is by espousing Helena. He tells her that is im- 
possible, and that he has apprized Helena that they must 
part. Constance condemns his conduct, and urges him 
to retract or modify his resolution. This he cannot be 
brought to do; and the next morning finds the unfortunate 
Helena dead in her bed, from the effects of opium, which . 
she takes in despair and grief at the loss of Ormond’s 
affections. She leaves to Constance her house, which 
had once belonged to Mr. Dudley. In the division of his 
property, it had fallen to the lot of one of his creditors 
who sold it afterwards to Ormond. ; 

Here we again see our amiable heroine in affluence and 
ease. Adversity had exterminated the defects in Mr. 
Dudley’s character; his prejudices, which flowed from 
luxurious indulgence, were removed ; he learned to esti- 
mate himself at his true value, and to sympathize with 
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the sufferings, which he himself had experienced. His 
Wlindfiess was now the only evil, and this was removed by 
a stirgeon of uncommon skill who had lately arrived from 
insland. He was one of the numerous agents of Ormond, 
‘ald Had Keen induced to quit his country for purposes 
réote from his pfofession. He performs the operation 
on Mr. Dudley’s eyes, and restores him to the light of 
heaven. Constance ‘did not overlook her obligations to 
Ormond. -It was to him that she -was indebted for her 
fiither’s’ restoration to sight, and to whom both owed; 
thoti#h ‘indirectly, their present comforts. ‘She ‘viev 

m as the author of extensive benefits, but it impressed 
no bias on her judgment; and she decided'in a way con- 
trary to his inclinations, with as little seruple as if bene- 
fits had been received not by herself but by him. Mar- 
Triage was, in the eyes of Ormond, hateful ; but if Con- 
stance Was to be obtained, and he could not possess her 
by other means, lie was willing to accept her as a wife. 


‘ He avowed his, leve .and described without scruple the 
scope of his wishes. He challenged her to confute his princi- 
ples, and promised a candid audience and profound considera- 
tion to her arguments. Her present opinions he knew to be 
adverse to his own, but he hoped to change them by subtlety 
and perseverance.’ 


> Constance’s reflections and: sentiments, with respect to 
@rmond, are just and sensible; and her father had rumi- 
nated deeply on his character. He regarded his peculiar 
tenets with disapprobation and abhorrence. His daugh- 
ter’s happiness was blended with his own. The emotions 
which..her image excited, sprung but in part from his 
relationship: it was gratitude and: veneration which filled 
him with rapture. Things remained for some months in 
this: temnquil state. Ormond had left the city for a short 
time ; but his letters furnished Constance with topics for 
reflection. ‘ His arguments seldom imparted conviction, 
but delight never failed to flow from their lucid order and 
— brevity.’ ae 

. Mr. Dudley had revolved a scheme which circumstances 
had suggested, and which he was.now anxious to put in 
execution. It was to return to Italy, which he had re- 
luctantly left, and where he had passed the happiest days 
of his hfe. , 

Every argument was used on his part to influence his 

daughter’s concurrence; and as he thought that the onl 
obstacle to her adoption of it related to Ormond, he failed 
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not to point out his dubious character, the wildness of his 
schemes, and the magnitude of his errors. Their corres- 
pondence might continue; but her residence in Europe 
would enlighten her judgment and render her more able 
to forma rational decision. ‘To this scheme ‘Constance 
consents with pleasure, and is anxious to begin her pre- 
parations for their departure. After an interesting con- 
versation with her father, she rises early the next morning, 
and with blithsome steps hastens tohis chamber. ‘ She 
stooped to kiss his venerable cheek, and by whispering to 
b his slumber. Her eye was no sooner fixed upon his 
countenance than she started back and shrieked.’ The 
hastly appearance of Mr. Dudley shewed that he was 
ome and that he died by violent and mysterious means. 
Who could be the diabolical performer of such a deed? 
Mr. Dudley’s manners were gentle and kind to his ser- 
vants. His recreations were lonely and harmless. His 
chamber was exactly in the same state of negligent se- 
curity. No midnight footstep, nor voice, no unbarred door, 
no uplifted window, no clue to trace the entrance or flight 
of the murderer! 

The chief part of the third volume gives an account of 
the absence of Constance’s friend Sophia Courtland, and of 
friend’s return to America in search of the Dudleys. 
These friends at last meet; and Sophia Courtland, who 
had been brought up with Constance, and only- parted 
from her to go to England :just before the miseries of hér 
family commenced, has little difficulty in persuading her 
to accompany her to Europe. They part for a short time 
to prepare for their departure. Sophia goes to inspect 
her friend’s property in Jersey before its sale. ‘ The time 
— by Ormond for his return had nearly arrived. 

onstance’s heart drooped as she revolved the necessity of 
disuniting their fates; but that this disunion was:proper 
could not admit of a doubt.’ She reflects on the impe- 
tuosity of his character, and resolves to unfold her inten- 
tion in a letter, which she.is about to write, when Ormond 
enters her reom. He receives her greeting with cold- 
ness, and with evident marks of a discomposed mind, 
He fixes his eyes on the moon, and exclaims, 


¢ Fit emblem of human versatility!..one impediment is gone; F 
hoped it was the only one but no: the removal of that merely 
piade room for another. Let this be removed. Well, fate will 
interpose a third. All our toils will be frustrated, and the 
Fuin will finally redound upon our heads.’ 
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He proceeds in ambiguous and forcible la , which 
ints his disappointment, telling her that ws: of 
father’s death, of her unwearied: search after the 
pas of her friend, her meeting with that friend, and 
is'knowledge of every conversation they had had tege- 
ther, of their plans, and of their opinions of his character, 
though these conversations had taken place at midnight, 
and in a tone of voice little removed froma whisper. ; 
On observing her astonishment, he exclaims, 


‘ Poor Constance, in a bitter and sarcastic tone. How ne 8 
less is thy ignorance! to enlighten thee is past my power. at 
do I know? Every thing. Nota tittle has escaped’ me. Thy 
letter is superfluous. I know its contents before it is written. 


He warns her of a danger that awaits her im the most 
mysterious terms. He tells her it is not less of fame, for 
the deed will be unwitnessed by any one; her reputation 
will be spotless, it will be no repetition of the evils she 
has already endured. But it is anevil that will be thought 
upon with agony; it will endear oblivien and push her 
into an untimely grave. With this warning he leaves 
her. Constance nerther sees nor hears from him for seme 
time. She goes to spend a few days at her house at New 
Jersey, on her way to join her friend at New York. She is 
accommodated by her tenant, who lived at a short distance 
from the house which she visited usually in an evening to 
enjoy the luxury of musing alone in a favourite apart- 
ment, which she seldom — till the night was far 
spent. One evening, as she retired to this room, she 
discerns from the window a horseman riding up to the 
house, and discovers itto be Ormond. An interview.at 
tliis dusky and lonely hour created alarm. After some 
tinie’ spent in pes gs she hears a door cautiously 
opened. Low and imperfect sounds, which had more of 
imanimate than human, meet her ear. She strikes a light 
and. determines to depart for the farmer’s house. On 
—_- her room, the first object that presents itself is — 
t body of a man stretehed on the floor. There was-no 
mark of bhood or wounds, but the object was dead. She 

down stairs and meets Ormend. He a 
with solemnity and tokens of compassion; tells. her 
that the evil he had predicted at their last interview is at 
hatid, that he is not come to rescue her, for that was not 
Wit the of human powers; that now the last 
and heaviest trial betides her fortitude, that this’is the 
scene of her calamity and this the hour! He asks her if 
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she is not desirous of detecting the author of her father’s 
fate? he bids her stop; and he will drag the murderer: to, 
her feet. He leaves her for that purpose. She now at# 
tempts to open the door, the principal bolt was still uns 
drawn; but she cannot open # though she had entered 
without difficulty. She now perceives another fastening 
over which her key had no power. The other ‘avenues 
were hastily examined. All were fastened! no:power of 
escape remained. She now first perceived herself sinkim 
in the toils of some lurking enemy. Yet hope whis | 
that her foe might not be Ormond. But he had said that 
this was the time and place of the peril which awaited 
her. The steps of Ormond descended the stairs; and he 
bore in his arms the lifeless body of a man which he cast 
at her feet. * Who would imagine featurts:like those 
said he belonged to an assassin and impostor?’ At the 
sight of the dead man’s visage she recognizes Thomas 
Craig! Ormond then preceeds to tell her that he had 
avenged her and himself. © For he had: introduced:Craig 
by a concealed door into her father’s chamber, and stood 
by whilst he murdered him in his sleep. By means of 
this door he had also heard her conversations with her 
father and her friend. He thus found that her father’s 
life stood in the way of his succeeding with Constance ; 
and he made Craig the tool of his resentment. ‘He tells 
her that he came there to possess’ himself of ali that he 
now desired and by the same deed to afford her an illus- 
trious opportunity of signalizing her-wisdom: and forti- 
tude. Constentin resolves to die rather than suffer dis- 
honour. The knife with which she had been endeavour- 
ing to open the lock of the door, she tells him, as he ad- 
vances towards her, that she is determined to plunge into 
her heart. This determination is of no avail:oyer the 
mind of the ferocious Ormond. tm br. 

It so happens that Sophia Courtland arrives at the farm 
house at this juncture, and -hearing: that her friend is in 
this lonely mansion, she hastens thither with impatient 
steps. The door_is broken open and Constance is found 
on the floor pale and motionless; the two men are breath- 
less and supine. Constance revives, and on the enquiry 
of her friend, she exclaims, 


* Alas! my deed was scarcely the fruit of intention. .[t was 
suggested by a momentary frenzy. I saw no other meaps of 
escaping from vileness and pollution. I was menaced with an, 
evil worse than death; the lapse of another moment would 
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have placed me beyond hope. My stroke was desperate and 

_ at random; it answered my purpose too well. He cast at me 
a look of terrible upbraiding, but spoke not. His heart was 

pierced, and he sunk, as if struck with lightning, at my feet.’ 


After this horrid scene little more remains for us to de- 
tail. Sophia embarks with her friend to Europe, where 
Constance has every prospect of ultimate restoration to 
tranquillity. We have minutely related the heads of this 
singular production; for singular it may be styled as it is 
very different from the generality of works which are 
presented to us under the title of novels. Wehave forborne 
to mention the episodes which are not closely inter- 
woven with the main story. ‘The character of Ormond is 
drawn with a sort of masterly extravagance ; he is repre- 
sented throughout a fearful, potent and mysterious being ; 
wild in his schemes, and determined in his purposes. The 
sentiments and reasonings, though sometimes erroneous, 
are often well worthy of attention, and show the mind of 
the author to be of no common class. 





_ ri 





Art. IX.—Observations on the Act for regulating Mad- 
houses, and a Correction of the Statements of the Case of 
Benjamin Elliott, convicted of illegally confining Mary 
Daintree ; with Remarks addressed to the Friends of 
Insane Persons. By James Parkinson. London, 
Sherwood, 1811. Qs. 


SOME misrepresentations of the evidence which Mr. 
Parkinson gave respecting the insanity of Mary Daintree, 
were the primary motive which excited him to publish the 
present pamphlet, in which he has embodied some matter 
of more general interest, with details which more imme- 
diately concern his own character and conduct in the trial 
mentioned in the title-page. 

Though the act for the regulation of mad-houses, .&c. 
has done much good, it has left much undone. Abuses 
still exist, which require further legislative cautions to 
remedy or prevent. ‘The keeper of a mad-house is pro- 
hibited from receiving any persons, except such as are 
sent by an order ‘ “le the hand and seal of some phy- 
sician, surgeon, or apothecary.’ But these terms seem too 
general ; for many persons may designate themselves as 


such, and sign what may appear a legal order for the “ 
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confinement of a particular individual, who are totally 
incompetent to decide on the sanity or insanity of any 
person in his majesty’s dominions. Mr. Parkinson seems 
to think that physicians and surgeons may be safely en- 
trusted with that power as possessing the requisite quali- 
fications, but that many exceptions should be made with 
respect to the persons who belong, or claim to belong, to 
the corps of apothecaries. We are afraid that ignorance, 
quackery, and imposture are not exclusively the attributes 
of apothecaries: and that they will sometimes, though, 
we trust, in few instances, be found to ascend to the higher | 
ranks of surgeons and physicians. All possible care 
should certainly be taken that those persons, who are in- 
vested with the important power of signing an order for 
the confinement of any individual in a mad-house, should 
be eminently distinguished for their knowledge and their 
robity, that no individual may be sacrificed to the ma- 
ignity or the avarice of his relatives or his friends. We 
certainly agree with the author that the power of autho- 
rizing confinement is much too vaguely conferred by the 
act. Another very important consideration is to prevent 
the unfortunate individual from being confined louger 
than is requisite for his own good, or after his cure is 
complete. The act is in some degree defective in this 
respect. The act indeed obliges the visitation of the 
commissioners once at least in every year, and at times 
which the keepers of the mad-houses cannot previously 
ascertain. But Mr. Parkinson justly remarks, that 


« Cases frequently occur, in which the necessity of confinement 
exists but for a few days. Thus the author of a French poem, 
of considerable merit, was attacked just before the completion 
of his labours, with a fit of the most yehement madness, or 
rather perhaps delirium, which, on the employment of coercion 
and of other proper management, left him, in the course of 
three days, in the perfect use of his mental faculties. Further 
confinement, here, it must be- obvious, would have been a most 
cruel infliction; but there is no provision in the act of par- 
fiament, which would have hindered its prolongation, at the will 
of any timid or interested relation, to a very distressing extent.’ 


The question of the detention or the liberation of a pa- 
tient, is one of great nicety and importance. It will often 
be difficult to resist, even where it is improper to comply 
with the solicitations of the inividual and his friends. In 
other circumstances the interested motives of some selfish 
relative will cause him to make every exertion to prolong 
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the confinement after. his. cure is.established. , What.is the 
best mean of iproviding that the ; individual shall not be 
liberated too soon on the one hand, nor confined, toe Jong 
on the other? Can-it possibly be effected except by con- 
fiding the decision to persons of équal discrimination and 
integrity, who are‘not likely td err. in point of j 
and wlio are elevated too'high in thé sale of worth, to’be 
influenced by interested solicitations? But where are such 
persons to be found? or at least in sufficient’ numbers for 
the present, omens of this. populous .capital.and of 
other parts of the kingdom, where mental detangement 
seems an increased and increasing calamity ? 

There is much sagacity in the following observations of 
Mr. Parkinson, one or two of which we think particularly 
applicable to a case of general interest and notoriety. 


' € Patients, says Mr. Parkhutst, ‘ ate’ themselves unable” to 
‘fornfa judgment, as to thé petiod at whith their restoration to 
reason takes place; but generally reckon it from that‘ péfiod 
when the. disordered mind becomes so far relieved from;the 
influence of maniacal impressions, as.to requr with anxiety to 
domestic. comforts and interests: Still incapable of detecting 
the, fallaciousness of the, delusory netions which the disease 
excites in the mind, and, therefgre supposing themselves to. be- 
in the full .possession of their reason, they dwell only on the 
supposed .cruel. restraints under which they are kept, and their 
painful detention from their, homes, | 8 te ty 
‘* At ithis period, they, consider and speak, of themselves ag 
the most persecuted . creatures existing ; if now. remove 
their Janguage and reasoning jis, ‘‘ I have been perfectly, well, 
as I am now, for a long .period,..and still my relations unjnstly 
confined me,.and I suffered q series of unnecessary restraint 
and cruel] treatment, In,most.of these cases, the cure not pr = 
ceeding, the resentments thus excited continue through. Tie: 


: p 7 tA 
the relations and: keepers,are never forgiven, and it becomes an 
pee age by Tage giy seg ~ the same, house, On the 


other hand, it is almost-uniformfy the case, that if. the coating: 
ment is continued until.a recovery is established, the anxiety fo 
liberation diminishes as the.amendment proceeds; and Ww 
cured, the patient, who.a little before was complaining. of his 
unjust imprisonment, ‘becomes diflident of his own, powers, and 


* 


willingly agrees to the, proposal, and even himself. ests the 
propriety, of afew days anorp trial, before he agaip quince With 
the busy world. In, these patients who have been, thys with, 
held from society, until their cure has been complete, 4 grate, 
ful regard for those who, have had the care of them is very fré- 
quently found ;, and i mately on, their perceiving, which is 
Cait. Rev. Vol. 22, April, 1811. —s 
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frequently the case, the first ‘feelings of ‘the fext attack, they 
will tmmediately request to be taken back to théir former place 
of confinement.’ | ‘ 

If ‘some of. the above observations be true, a person 
might be.led to suppose that a certain important cute was 
more than once imperfect when it was said to be complete. 
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: RELIGION. 


ART. 10.—An l to the British Nation, on the Fally and 
Criminality of War. , By Irenaeus, “ London, Johnson, 8ve. 
pp. 36. 

THIS appeal indicatés ‘warm fhilanthtopy, and a ‘igorows 
understanding. ‘ ‘The author, whoever he may tbe, thinks forcibly 
and writes forcibly. ‘But we are afraid, that if this address to'a 
Christian nation on a subject “nthe folly and ctiminalitty of 
which there can be no doubt in the'mind of any religtonist of any 
sect be read with attention and syimpathy by the teflecive few, 
the majority will tegard it with cold indifference “and consider 
the author as a visionary, worthyonly of fidicule and contemptt 
We have always thought, and ten ously maintained, ‘long be- 
fore we tead the quotation’ from Mr. Fox in the titké-page ef this 

amphiet, that mordlity'and policy. are insepatably cdnjomed, 
and that what ‘fs ‘morally wrofig can ‘hever’be politically riglit. 

If this be once grantéd ‘every war, which is not strictly defensive, 

can be’ tegarded on the part ‘of “the —— which ‘wage it 

only as WHOLESALE ‘MURDER. What the ‘presént war may 
have beén*at its comtiencement, ‘or ‘has been in its progress, we 
shall not stay to examine’; “biit''to ‘tis it appears to be ‘strictly 
efensive in its present circtimstances, particularly as Na oe 
 dffairs of the Peninsula. “Phere, we are only auxilidries in 
sndeavouring to repell the most ‘unjust, treacherous, and ruffian- 
fike attack that was ‘ever made ‘on the independence of ee 
ple. “Every tnan'according 'té"every moral tule 'is jastified ta 
eaving his own house to defend that of "his friend or this neligh: 
bour, when it is atiackéd by thieves; ‘and. what is‘trne With re 
spect to individuals, is true with! respect to’ natiohis, whith tay 
be regaidled * individvated beings. “When the ae mere 
heard of ‘the ious attempt of Buonaparte to si e' Spain 
and of the resistance whith ‘was ‘tinde to thet step by the 
panish people, the ‘most. gehetous ‘syppathy, with ‘a soit of 
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electric rapidity, instantly pervaded every British breast. There 
was hardly a man who could reflect and feel, who did not approve 
the attempt to succour the Peninsula, however he might differ 
about the mode; and really we believe that no war ever rested 
on a more just and honourable principle than the present, 
ais far'as it is waged against the’ aggression of France on the in- 
dependence of Spain and Portugal. "Friends as we are to peace, 
and enemies 4s we are to war, wé would not wish to seé peace 
concluded with Buonaparte while a ‘hope is left of liberating 
Spain and Portugal from his lawless gripe, - — Speen 

The Jewish code seems, in some measure, at variance with the 
Christian.m the’ warlike injaactions which it often gives, and 
the, devastating spirjt-which it: often breathes; -but we are to 
remember, as the author of this pamphlet remarks, that Moses 
says, definitively, clearly, and unconditionally, ‘tHOU. SHALT 
DO NO MURDER,’ and when this precept was, postponed by 
some of the Jewish leaders to a spirit of insatiable revenge and 
blood-thirsty extermination, we' mast suppose that they, like 
some other persons, artfully contrived to render their religious 
system subservient to them selfishand sanguusary views. ; _ 


* If any attachment should still-remain ‘to the warlike injune- 
tions of the Jewish code, it must surely vanish before that system 


which was ushered in with’ the “* glad tidings/” of **. peace on 


earth, and good-will towards men.” He—the benevolent com- 
municator of the purest moral code ever bestowed upon human 
frailty—he, who, ‘when he was reviled, reviled not again” — 
he, who with such touching, such exquisite sensibility, prayed 
with his last gasp. for his murderers ;—surely he‘ will’ never’ be 
brought forward as approving, or even conniving at, the work of * 
death inflicted on each other by his followers! Will they so far 
pervert the impressive injunction: as.to. read, “A new com- 
mantment I give unte you, that ye butcher ene another?” orean 
they find amongst the various readings, or in some worm-eaten 
manuscript, *‘ blessed are ‘the sogr-mongers, for thes is the 
kingtlom of heaven?”: + ©) Baca”! 
Trenaeus well remarks with, respect to the folly ef war, that 


there is nothing which tends so much te perpetuate it 


* as the slavish subserviency of Hterdture and the arts to its sup- 
port. ‘The patient tabour of the historian, the inipessioned 
straims of the peet, the’ Promethean efforts of the sculptor, and 
the magic colourmg of the canvas, are all dovoted to the ‘indis- 
erimrmate prajse of the destroyers of matkind, The justice or 
injustice of the cause in which they have been engaged, is :mever 
for a moment considered; but fhe ability to harass, te -citcum- 
vent, and to imflict ealamity,-is the sole theme of unquelified pa- 
ahs, Find me'a ‘hero in the capacious and bloody'list, witese 

a meee 1. tnedeinn ate 

a . 
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eulogy, from Alexander to Attila, or from Tamérlane to Fre- 
deric ; nor do their subordinate hirelings pass without their full 


share of admiration and applause.’ 


It is impossible for us to foresee how long those wars will con- 
tinue to desolate Europe, which have arisen out of the horri 
crater of the French revolution.. Who can set any beunds to 
the ambition of indiyiduals when it is backed by power? Is 
Bijonaparte, who has been so long the subject of the most vio- 
lent military paroxysms, ever likely to prefer the couch of 
peace to 

_* hair-breadth ’scapes in the imminent deadly breach ? 


-Or will war follow war in rapid and iriterminable successien, 
till all. the governments of Europe shall become entirely military 
and the dominion of law and justice shall yield to that of rapine 
and the sword ? 


POLITICS. 


ArT. 11.—Remarks on the supposed Depretiation of Paper 
Currency in England. By a Merchant. London, Richard- 
son, 1811. ay 1 Banal att he sett 
THIS merchant, at p. 8, gives us the comfortable information, 

that . 

¢ on the return of our commerce to a more natural state, when 

we shall begin again to pay, in a great measure, for our imports 

by our exports, and, consequently, without the assistance. of ex- 
ported bullion, we shall again have plenty of gold in this country.’ 


Now, from the days of Mr. Pitt, to the present, have wé not 
been constantly told, that our exports greatly exceed our iniports ? 
If this have been the case, we ea ae - this time, have 

id for our imports by our rts, but have left a large ballance 
"y our favour, to be aid ap or bullion, What | reat 
of all this cash or bullion? Whither has it vanished?) Has it 
disappeared under the earth? Or has it, been drowned in the 
Red Sea? Has it been absorbed’ in our pring pa 
Or has been paid as a bonus, on the midsmata of Walcheten 

If, when commerce returns, if it ever should return to. its na- 
tural state, we pay, only ‘in a great measure,’ that is, not alto- 
gether, for our imports by our exports, we shall not pay, as the 
merchant seems to think,‘ without the assistance of exported 
bullion,’ and, how then are we to have ‘plenty of gold in the 
country ? é wil ees sh oachee M$ erred call eat $ 

The merchant tells us, p, 23, ‘that |‘ we, may. rest asgured,.that 
though we had not exported bullion for those services,’, (foreign 
expeditions) ‘< still al] the cash that has been destined | for them 
must, if sent into circulation, whilst our exchanges were on their 
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present footing, have been exported by others for;other purposes,’ 
&v.,.- Mere a question arises, how came‘ our exchanges on their 
present footing.” Principally,. we believe, owing to the lavish 
issue of paper dney i or of a circulating medium, which cannot 
be commuted for that of the Continent. with the same facility or 
the same advantage as when our currency consisted prinei- 
pally of gold, and our bank-notes were the actual repre~ 
sentatives of certain quantities of that metal. But the moment 
our bank-notes became what they now are, a forced c 

not convertible into gold at the pleasure of the holder, the foreign 
exchange becamre against us, because the continental merehant 
was obliged to calculate om the difficulty-and expence of pro- 
curing money or bullion for the bahk-notes in which his bills 
drawn on: this country were paid. All the evil consists in our 
enormous issue of rag-money ;: and while this sort of money con- 
tinues to be issued as profusely as it has hitherto been, so long 
will the state of the exchange be unfavourable to Great Britsin, 
How can we expect guineas to remain in a country where they 
are not permitted to be circulated, or, what is the same thing, 
where there is a law which. says, that contain pinot of paper 
shall be circulated in their stead, and be received:in all payments 
as if they were actually the very pieces of gold, which they still 
profess to.represent? It is as clear as noon day, that those per- 
sona who, under the appellation of the Bank. of,,England,.are 
authorized by law to circulate certain slips of paper which coat 
them nothing, instead of guineas, which they, could not procure 
without an equivalent, ‘will do all in their power not to let the 
face of a guinea be seen. If they have any bullion, they will 
employ it either ia loans to government for foreign service or im 
speculations profitable to themselves, whilst their unlimited 
issues of paper acting like the vortex of an overwhelming cata- 
ract, will finally merge the far greater portion of the wealth and 
industry of the conntry in the abyss of their rapacity.. This 
country has always shown itself a decided enemy. to arbitrary 
power; but where was its usual wisdom or sagacity, where its. 
virtuous abhorrence of griping oppression, when it permitted a 
company of merchants called the Bank of England, to be vested 
with an absolute, pone and ancoutromled power, like that 
of life and death, over the property his Majesty's li 
subjects? We intimated in our review of Mr. Huskisson’s —_ 


phlet, and we repeat it here, that the power vested at present.in 
the Bank over the whale accumulated property of the country is. 
greater than, ever was granted by the most slavish people to the 
‘ most despotic sovereign upon earth. The Bank may either buy 
lands or goods to any extent that they p » with. pieces of 
promissory paper, which the restrictive law forbids them to 
pay. ;Was ever any folly equal to this? Or did ever any 
nation act, with so, much, torpid indifference. to its dearest in- 
texests} ‘We, should: deem it a great violation of consti 


| 
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freedom, if the King were to send any individual to prison with. 
déut the form of legal’ commitment ; bat what proportion would 
such an act bear in respect to public injury, to the mischief 
which the Bank seem aufhotized to perpetrate, by taking the 
gold and: silver, the lands’ and gbdods of the ‘coimunity, and 
giving nothing in’ the way ‘of ‘compensation but a slip of mafiu- 
factured rag? This question has never yet been sufficiently con- 
sidered in this light ; and yet isnot this the most important it 
which it can be viewed ? wrk VINE Te TMs POE ARS 


f wo $a" ‘ > heii hta rs “™ 
ART. 12.—The., Comparison ; in which mock Reform, half. Re- 
- form, and constiiutionad, Reform exe considered ; or, who are 
the enlightened and practical Statesmen, of :Talent, and. Inte- 
_ grity to preserve our Laws and Liberties2,Addresged to the 

People of England. By John Cartwright, Esq. London, 

Johnson, 1810.__, 

WE heve always been friends to parliamentary reform; but 
H6t' te" 4 ‘teferm like that which Major Cartwright’ has so 
often’ recommended and still recommends. Universal suffrage 
and’ ‘annual parliaments ‘would, we fear, prove the very mock 
réforin ‘which ‘the Worthy’ author so warmly ‘reprobates.' It 
would “most effectually mock the hopes and wishes of all, who 
should regard it as the panacea of our pdlitical maladies, the 
fegenerating nestrum of the constitution. Its effect, in no lon 
Space of time, would be to throw us into republican convu 
sions, duritig which the monarchy would ‘be strangled, ‘and a 
sort of Giabdlieal tyranny like that which we may behold on 
the ¢ontinent, would arise out of the death-like torpor of all 
public feeling which' would ensue. “Excessive stimulants are 
pernicious both to individuals and to nations. Nations do not 
want stimulating mto parexysms of liberty. Those paroxysms 
mist, froui the_physical constitution of man, be of short dura- 
tion; and wher they are over, a disposition to’ servitude ensues, 
which did not previously exist; and which could’ not havé ‘beer 
produced by any other:imeans, We may tead the history of 
this ‘précess in ‘véry awful vhiaraeters ‘on' the other side of ‘the 
water. No nation ‘edn be' free for arty feneth of time, exeept iv 
proportion fo the probity ‘and inteliigénee which are diffused 
throughout. the éommunity.'’ Ia profiortion as' Virtue and know- 
ledge; Which tre -very: closely: éotitectéd;: are’ extended over a 
larger masy. of the genetal ‘populatida, d larger portion‘of pol 
litical ‘tberty ‘thay be coinrauhicdted to ‘individuals. “ But, to 
communicaté political power 'td View imd igtiorance' is! only to 
entrust a twoedged swotd té 2 child, and to accelerate the sui 
tide of the staté. We betieve thaf men aré gradually improving 
both in knowledge andin virtue; or in‘ othet words; that they are 
becoming wise? and ‘bettet;'ad in the course of two or three 
generations, “such a’¢@Héme Of Arora!’ and’ ‘intellécttial culture, 
as that of Mr. Lanes, Wil; if uhiversally’ adopted, improve 
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the human species in this country,to such a degree, ag to, aeader, 
both safe and pragticable the, most important changes, in our 
public. , institutions, A parliamentary. reform is Yi: 
present necessary ; but, to be safe, it ought to be temperate aa, 
its kind, and gradual, in its operations. Let us not At UGE, 
throw the whole system of government into confusion by anysnew, 
and uatried speculations. . The lopping off from fifteen to, 
thirty of the, most decayed or the. most corrupt and venal, ee ees 
roughs, and the conferring the right of-returnug me sented 
pr large and flourishag towns as are. at present rc a 
with the extensjon of the elective franchise in the couptiesas 
weltas in some of the beroughs aad cities, would, pest og me 
far as it would. be. salutary or expedient, to. proceed in. the fre 
instance, art it would, be. wise.to wait and see, how. the eonsti- 
tution, cold accommodate itself to this change, a ae 
tempted, any, ;more,hazardous alterations. Such a 
reform. as Majog Cartwright has, so long hatibeds ate 
warmly espoused, would, we fear, lay the axe to the y : 
oak of the British ¢enstitutien;, but before, we p pojauk 
down a plant of sugh augugg form, and sych, sate” Sap 
we would prefer stixring up the.earth about the roots, grub 
up the weeds, the docks, and; thistles, :Ietting in bay the 
dew, and the rain, and',thusat once’ gwing, -beauty,.and feast 
ness, and streagth te the.monarch of the grove. |...) «| 


Arv. 13,— Facts. relative,, to, the , present State. of of i plan 
|. Cotton Colonies, and to the Connection of thein’ ntengsts, with 
_ those of the Mother Country. London, Murray, 1811.ippa6R, 


THE author of, this, pamphlet describes the peculiar ‘hard: 
ships nt which thé growers of cotton are €x posed | in the BtHitish 
colonies. A large capital is invésted in th ‘cultivation 
ose in the West Indies. The author supposes tité'% 

mployed i iy each acre of janch including slaves, . a &c. 
a average rom 140 to 1501: per annum. He calculates thie 
average produee of each acte at 200lbs, of cotton wool.. “Phe 
expences incurred before the article is shipped, myer rid on 
average of three years preceding the year 1808, to or} tne 
The charges, including duties between the’ ‘shippirig’ “the 
oetton and the sale amounted, to 74 per lb. The baat = 08 
penees therefore upon every: Ib, of cotton, wool. made ‘a. uc- 
tion of ks, 24d. per lb. from the gress. proceeds of-the sale, - 
Now, we are told that during the same period, ~ average price 
ef, cotton wool never exceeded, 1s: 11d, per This left only 
Hast. per Ib. for the receipt of the proprietor e or oF not, mame. thae 
&.per cont. on the capitel employed in the culture of the article 
in question,., But the authoy.argues that 101. per: cent.:whieb 
he calls ‘ the lowest reward, of: speculation,’ is ‘the minim 
ef return due te the eotton:; planters;’ . author. epntrasts 


AGE 








~ A 
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thé sifuation of the British ‘cotton planter with that of his 
NorthAmerican rival; and he contends that the advantage is 
sé miidh in favour of the latter that'hée can afford to cultivate 
chtton; Whe can obtaina clear profit of only 6d. per Ib. Ht 
is @Vidlerit ‘therefore that he can greatly undersell the -British 
platter: The comparative disadvantages of the British planter, 
de, “niong other things, owing to the monopoly of the mother 
country, both with respect to the supply of the colonies, and 
6f the export of the produce. ‘ The atithor says, that ptovisions 
of all Kinds might be obtained one haff cheaper from! ‘North 
Atmétiea than they are from the United’ Kingdoms. “If ‘the 
mbther country give the preference to the cheapest market in 
the ee of her cotton wool; we see no reason why she 
should prevent the colonies’ from’ procuring their supplies of 
food at the cheapest rate. All monopolies seem to operate 
against that principle of GENERAL UTILITY whith ought to 
tonstitute the morality and the pvlicy of states. ‘The mother 
éountty and the colonies can nevér bé firmly hor permanently 
held fogether except by a recipro¢ity of advantages.’ But ac- 
eording fo the monopoly, which fie mother country exercises 
over ‘the colonies in the instances’ dbove mentioned, the good of 
the colonies seems entirely sacrificed:to the supposed interest 
of the parent state: We say fhes wow interest ; for we never 
can be led to believe that the intePest ef a nation is com- 
patible with injustice. 

* Besides the abandonment of the monopoly, the author te- 
éommmends that the duties should be abolished on cotton wool 
of British growth. These duties amount nearly to 2d. per Ib. 
Either these, or some other measures equally efficacious, seem 
fequisite for the redress, or at least the alleviation of those 
grievances, of which the colonists have too much reason ‘to 


complain, ,, 


ART. 14.—Observations on the present Price of Bullion, and 
Ratesof Exchange; wherein the Objections of Mr. Bosan- 
quet and others to. the Report of the Bullion Committee, are 
attempted to be overruled. By George Woods, of his Ma- 

__ jesty’s. Customs. London, Baldwin, 1811. 8yo, pp. 60. 3s. 6d. 


“" MR: WOODS is a very temperate and sensible writer; and 
we ‘heartily recommend his Observations to the attention of the 
tiew sect of the ANTI-BULLIONiSTS.- This sect or faction 
seems likely to do more extensive, mischief than all the seets, 
parties, or factions; which’ have Been “known in this coun 

Sitice the revolution. “Much mischief has been ascribed: b 

to tie jacobins and the’ anti-jacobins ; but no measure that was 
jever‘deVised by the turbulent and heated brains of jacobip or 
‘antijdcdbin zealots, ever did half the mischief to the public 
wea}, which has ‘been done,’ in a’ brief interval, by the per. 
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vons whos® interested machinations have caused all the gold of 
the country to disappear, ahd who have —— the land with 
the products of a paper-mint, till every ntan of fixed income can 

rchase orily half: the articles of necessity of convenience with - 
fhe caine sum which he cosld before. Such ‘are: the blessed 
effects of a impacted cupenieting the Curren y of the 
precious metals! 


‘In the reign of William and Mary, the silver coin, the’ tepal 
currency at that time, was so much reduced by’being worn away 
and cli pred, that a ‘guinea was worth. thirty’ shillings. 
price of every other species of property, computed in this flog 
had gradually risen, and the exchange with Holland had fallen 
25 per cent. below its former par. The same cause, a depre- 
tiation of the currency, which altered the exchange im his reign, 
appears to produce e same effect at present, All the good 
silver coin was then withdrawn from circulation, as all the gold 
coin (all-being good) is‘now. When the circulating medium 
was raised, by.a new coinage, to its former standard, exchanges 
rose to their former level. Were the Bank compelled to pay in 
specie, there, seems no reason to doubt that e same effects 
would immediately ensue.’ - 


Mr. Woods seems to thmk that, instead of ecdasing the 
Bank to resume the payment of its notes at the end of two 
years, it would be better to compel 


‘the Bank to withdraw monthly from circulation a certain 
portion, 100,0001. or 200,0001. of its notes, till the price of 
bullion, computed i in bank money, fell to the mint price, or till 
the proprietors thought proper to pay their debts in specie. 
For the execution, even of this moderate measure, some time 
might be requisite, and six months might be given. 

‘ Should the intended motion of the chairman ,of;;the com- 
mittee, in the House of Commons, be negatived, it seems pro- 
bable that this alternative, as a measure more lenient and more 
gradual in its effects, might be adopted. 

* But should both be rejected, what palliative can we apply ? 

‘To decrease the evil without much inconveniénce to ‘the 
public, the Bank might be compelled to withdraw gradually 
from circulation a certain portion of its notes, till the price of 
gold bullion should fall to 41. 10s, per ounce, or some other 
fixed sum. As long as it continued below this, the issue of 
‘paper should be left to the discretion of the’ Bank directors; 
Dut whenever it rose above it, the same regulations should be 
in force. 

‘ This at least would prevent that further growth of the evil 
which, if the present practice be outieied * continue, ‘we have 
great reason to Grend. , 
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My 7 : POPFRY.)'"" ies8950 Pius ac 
ant LMEGRED OF vasirgs et 
ART.,.15.—The Beauties of Carlo-Maria, Maggt, paraphrased ; 
to which. ave added Sonnets. By Mariana, Starke, Aythor 
of the Widow.of Malabar, the Tournament, Letters. from 

; italy, Se. London, Longman, 1811. fg if 
THE Countess Dowager of Speficer, when resident at. Pisa; 
is said to have printed a ‘ seelta’ of the. works of Carlo-Maria 
Maggi, in which she discovered, or imagined that, she disco- 
a.variety of beauties. M. Mariana Starke has translated 
and imitated some of the pieces in the above ‘ acelta,’ the chief 
beauties of which she has endeavoured to transplant into our 
vernacular tongue. We do not at all doubt the capacity of M. 
Mariana. Starke to have performed such a task; but who can 
es rag beauties from a soil where no beauties are to be 
ound? ada all 


ART. 16.—Commerce; a Poem. ‘In five Parts. ‘With'Notésin 
Illustration of the Morality and Argument of the Context. 
London, Longman, 1811. : ¥ susan 
THE author sets out with an invocation ‘to the geniys of 

commerce, who with much complaisanée instantly ‘ forsakes the 

spheres,’ and descends to the earth, when ‘he places our: bard 
beside him in his car, and drives him through the air,in no‘ time 
to the mines of Potosi, and afterwards to the East.Indies, where 
he is desired to behold ; | 
‘ Dominions, stablished since the world began, 
At once subuersed, to sate the hust.of man; 
Merchants are tyrants, so their interests be, . 
And England swallows promises and tea.’ 
The genius then takes the bard post-haste to 


* ‘Where yellow Afric wide extends his course, 
Whose sons a river bless, nor heed its source ; 

‘ But leave to travellers of wiser lands, 
To gauge the waters, and to count the sands.’ * 


In the third canto, the author finding we suppose his’ fellow- 
traveller, the genius, to be a complete bore, takes up the subject 
himself. He thus commences his attempt to ‘ rescue,’ as he 
says, ‘Commerce from a poet’; dream,’ What he means by 
this is not indeed very igtelligible to us, but no matter. Others 
may have more brains. He proceeds; and we particularly re- 
quest the reader to admire the nice adaptation of the rhymes, 
the force of the diction, and the fullness of the sense. =. 

* The galden age is past; no matter when, 

Historians sey it ended, or Bt 

There was a time, or we shall fancy such, 
When no one had too little or too much,’ 











STHE atthO? next destants om socia? happimess:’ but" before 
he reno s theme he tells us that - 
; * Argument abstruse, 
ety wreath ill-fitted for a poet’s use). , 
neal efaands my song,; but, even now, delay, 
lit tas ough the dark. chavg sends no genial ray.” 
“He then says something about luxury and ‘ Sparta’s . guile 
mation, &c. till we come to ' the fourth canto, when luxtry iis 
again the theme,’ which we. suppose arises fromy' the: author's 
huwing. ‘been feasted so liberally on turtle at: the: mercantite 
tables ‘in. Liverpool. 
o} In the: fefth canto, the author frequently puts our faculties to 
the stretch to re erens what it:is that he a 
would ‘be at. ; 
‘tin «A moment's patience. We shalf ne’er pretend, 
“ave From every evil commerce to defend; = © 
“\ *'Nor worldly system any. Yet she holds : 
' No singte title'to the sensual folds? ~~" bit 


bd * # * * * 


ersf ieee through every rank, distributes good, 
To sicher, pleasures, and, to poorer, food; 
, Degree of circwnstanee ix civil state, 
ov Supposes pleasures of a various rate, 
> Then first desire disturbs the vacant, breast, 
Aud commerce brings saticty and rest.’ . 

By this time we believe our readers will be convinced thet 
whatever may be our, auther’s genius for' commeree, he 
sesses fone for poetry; and’ that his fondtiess! fer luxury has 
either greatly dimmished his stock of sense, or - nature wes 


oe | wery sparing of the gift. 
OOH usta i +=. NOVELS. 


Ant. Vi-—Felissa : or the. Life. and, Opinions of qi Kitten. of 

Sentiment ; with twelve. coloured Engravings, Prive 4a. 6d, 
. London, Harris, — 

-.' THIS pretty little sprightly velume wil! no doubt stand high 
im favour with our Juvenile readers, who will give the antusieg _ 
Miss 'Felissa a eonspicuous ‘place in their Kibrary: We can as- 
sure our young friends that they will find her a very ‘serisible 
little puss, lively, fall of shrewd remark; of reflective disposition, 
and. grateful mind: “After being: petted by a young lady of 
quality, who was as merry @ little puss a9 hergelf, she is obliged 
te decamp, OWihg to‘ ak ‘vhfertunate' scratch in the face, which 
shé lind given the young” lady as she was dressing her up as e 
biby! She néxt makes her escape from a criel 


who im order to improve pissy’ s'mppearance is abeut to crop her 
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ears and tail with a pair of garden sheegs.. After, various:ad- 
ventures, and sufféring the extremes of col aa, hunger, she 
creeps into a house which she learns is inhabited by one of the 
most charitable women in the world. This housé is Surrounded 
by beggars, who come, by appointment, for Fee this 
charitable lady gives away, and puss, who has concealed herself 
under a sofa ma most superb room, is surprized to find the 
most charitable woman in the world peeping between the crevice 
of a half-closed window-shutter at the beggars before her door, 
who are receiving the soup. Puss, however, hears her ¢@xpress 
Het fears that the footman had carried it out teo soon,.as the 
—_ were not coming out of church. But the moment the lady 
finds the congregation dispersing, she dispatches her maid to 
desire another jug of soup may be taken out ta'the paupers as the 
bishop is coming out of church. This most charitable’ lady, 
after exclaiming that two pounds of meat ought to make gallons 
and gallons of soup, and hoping that the cook had, put a suffi- 
- cient quantity of water into it, sits down tg a most sumptuous 
dinner, consisting of all the luxuries of an early season, and as 
poor pusgy’s appetite was very sharp, she could not help purring 
applause when she smelt the good things on which the lady was 
regaling. However, the most charitable’ woman in thé world 
rings for her servants, and has Felissa turned out of doors, 
declaring that she gives so much away to the poor, she can- 
not squander her property on filthy cats.. The poor 
little Felissa is again jareed adrift, when, thréugh the good 
nature of two young women, she is left at a house occu- 
pied by the best sort of people in the world. Here puss creeps 
into a room, in which is seated a gentleman, ‘who appears ab- 
sorbed in composition. He is described as a complete sloven 
and his study in great disorder, notwithstanding which, he ap- 
pears to be highly gratified with what he was about, and he quite 
delights pussy with his comical attitudes. Presently a young 
lady enters the apartment, who imquires of the gentleman, who 
is her father, if his poem is finished, requesting to hear it re- 
cited, This desire is accordingly complied with, and pussy’s 
joy may be easily imagined when she finds it is an ODE to 
MERcyY. She-now thinks herself perfectly safe with these best 
sort of people ix the world. But, though the young lady is dis- 
solved in tears’ on the recital of the Odeto Mercy, she no — 
sooner hears our poor starved kitten mew, than she rings the 
bell to have her taken away.- She protested she hated cats, be- 
cause it was old-maidish to love them; and Felissa is ordered by 
these best sort of people in the world to be turned out of doors 
once more. She now endures various,hardships, and is at last 
reseued from being drowned , by a: kind hearted little girl, who 
takes her home, and with whom she spends the remainder of her 
life in peace and comfort, The account of Fanny Morgan and 
yer mother, with whom Felissa ends. her days, is a, very inte- 
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resting and pleasant story, and will serve as a useful lesson at 
the young people who peruse it. 

Pussy’s reflections are very. sensible, she conducts herself i ie 
all her troubles with exemplary propriety... Were,all kittens 
circumspect a, little, Felissa, we cannot affirm thet t none 
not sometimes find.enemies amongst the most chari women 
in the world, or the best sort of people in the world, but in. gene 
ral, they might frisk about the house and bask before the fire 
without fear of molestation. ‘hon 


, ' MEDICINE. agi 


ArT. 16.— A piscine ‘on Retroversion ‘of ‘the ‘Woint, | = 
el some Observations dn Extra Uterine Gestation. 
Merriman, M.D. Physician and Man-Midujfe 


to 
\' . WPadbainater Genet ».and to the Middlesex 
Mitul, “ Octavo, Caltbw “isi 6. , if 


oe eet the more po cases of Dpresy ‘of the 
wom t. Merriman ‘trusts tot e regular use 0 catheter, 
twice, at least, or oftener in ‘he twenty four hours; he enjoins 
perfect rest, and the bowels to be kept loose. ‘He ‘Mliprives 
all forcible means of .replacing the womb, -as, unuvailing anc ag- 
gravating the sufferings of the patient. 

In a second part of this dissertation, the doctor has. pe 
a valuable series of facts, to prove that the u 
retroverted for a I of time, and that this \ droceaad prone jets» mg 
at the full period of pregnancy, is no very uncommon occur, 
rence,’ and is therefore very deserving the attention of practi 
tioners in midwifery 

’ Dr. Merriman ‘chaclotles his dissertation. by an attempé. to 
prove, that in cases of extra-uterine gestation, the fetus was 
primarily contained and nourished in the womb, and that it had 
codes way into the abdomen by the process of ulceration. It 
would seem that this might be ascertained by careful dissection, 
without much difficulty. Probably the pata ae of these exam- 

es has been an obstruction to a complete elucidation of the 

ork comnected with them, 

These observatiotis ‘are very well deserving the attention of 


r2 





medial ak sprastitianes particularly those eugagéd in-the‘obste. 


They. do great credit to the knowledge and one 


wen 


ART. 19.— Description of an y gee of the Tibia, induced by 
Fever, with Observations-on Treatment of ‘this re 
By Thomas Whately, ‘Member of the gs ae it 
.. eons in, London,  Octavo, Callow, 1810, 2s. 6d. 
‘THERE is:2 sort of ‘mystery in the title, which’ is Bae 

cteditable to. the author... One would think, ‘that ‘Mr! wos 

a new disease, and announcing somé'distovery of 
his own; but the affection is no other than the ne¢rosts osstumt 
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of surgieal writets. The peculiarity of Mr. "Whately’s treatment 
consists in enlarging the opening in the ‘tibia, in order to ge 
the sequestta, by the meats of caustic potash. The caustic i 
applied to-the bart sutfate\of the'tibia, around the hole in 
— atid to the sides: df the holé itself, after the se — of 
the slough, and the process should be tepeattd’ on the day fol 
lowing. In the course of thrée weeks or a month, stolen 
takes’place,'and the loose piece or pieces of bone, “which work 
confined beneath the substance of the tibia, are removed. ° 
Whether this method possess any superiority over the use of 
the Ng. we must leave to be determined by epperigngee;. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 4¥ gacey cpt 


Ar . 20.—Rules for the Government in Gaol snd. 
ection ‘at ‘Dorchester; 1810: London, Nicholl f + 


Lion-passage, 2s 


‘THESE rules are,’ on the whole, judicious. and, hun 
Great attention, appears to be, paid ‘to the a nee and ¢leah aes 
of the prisoners. )  tostaa 


ART: 21. Eettors, Serie Comical ind on fed Phin 
from Cameleon, an experienced Schoo his Brother. 
London, ‘Baldwin; 1811,'@s, (6) Ie met | 


THIS work is, according to the annunciation in. the a 
UNE 


ntither entirely serious, nor entirely contic, but a. mixt 
both. The serious, however, 9 not appear to cane 
argameritative, nor the comic sufficiently spri 

little to excite reflection, and legs to mire be ct ot 
laughter. “The aithor might, ra hang S| 

ridicule the Lancastriai plan of education, and pbs iar 

part of it which, by bringing different denominations o ee 
together, tends to smooth off the rough edges of . sectarian ani, 
mosity, and to make the Disciples, of Jesus love one .ano 
notwithstanding any diversity of doctrinal opinion, , What, as 
there in all this, which n° Christian, ‘and. particularly Ay, 
man ought to select as the object of derision and contempt: 


Art. 22.—A Letter to Dr. Robert Darling Willis, To whith 
are added, Copies of the Three other Letters, published in the 
hope of rousing a humane Nation to the constderation of the 
Miseries arising from Private Mad-Houses, with a pretimé- 
nary Address to the Right Hon. Lord Erskine. By dune 
Mary Crowe, London, Ryan, 1811, 2s. 

IF we recollect right, Mrs. Anne Mary Crowé-‘is ‘thé ‘lady 
~ was comeniting, eas cee of Lord Exskihe, 
a co of court Fs . “OC as 

to have Fisty wal such a deeided capt wanes om 

we believe, unless our memory fail us, that on the discussion 





\ 
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of a question in which her husband was materially interested, 
she was permitted to -be present on the express conditien that 
‘she should hdld her tongee. This was certainly a most barba- 
rous restraint to be imposed upon a female so eminently gifted 
with the powers of speech, ahd we think that those who could 
bring their hearts to be guilty of such Gothic wong A ought, 
at least, themselves to have been sent to Coventry for the re- . 
mainder of. their lives. From this pamphlet, we learn, thatthe 
fair and voluble authoress, the once mute against her will, was, 
ina former ‘period of her life, under the plea of being infected 
with a fashionable malady immuted in one of the private re- 
ceptacles for the insane in the suburbs of this mad metropolis. 
But Mrs. A. M. C, very stoutly denies that she was ever mad or 
any'thing like it, atid indeed the present pamphlet seemis to 
proye, that so far from being deficient in 5 wir ‘shige, has 
abundance of wit at her fingersends. Mrs. A. M. C. complains 
bitterly of. the cruelties practised in te mad-houses. | She 
calls ae “psa age human and ae be 1 
men, who ‘ have nota single spark of humanity,’ are 

* . even ‘ie The eno ar) wild beasts.’ 


‘ 








» demenbieeanttianeaitasitl 
, . i 


List of Articles, which, with many others, will appear in 
_ the next Number of the C. R. : 


— 
Haidy’s Memoirs of Earl Charlemont. © 
Todd’s Illustrations of Gower and Chancer. . 
Aikin’s Essays. 
Catmichael on Scrofula. 
Berwick’s Translation’ of the Life of Apollonius of 


Tyana. 
Stuart’s Essays concluded. 
Mann’s Present Picture of New South Wales, 


“ . etl seamed 
—_—_— — —— ae 


APPENDIX TO C. R. 


On the 1st of next Month will be published, the’ Sapples 
ment to Vol. X XH. of the Critical Review, containing an 
Account of various Foreign Works, Index, &e. we 
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Annual (The) Register, for the 
year 18UY, Svo. 16s. bds. 

Buchanan (Rev. Claudius,’ }.D.) 
Christian Researches in Asia; with 
noticés of the translation of the 
Scriptures into the ‘Oriental Lan- 
guages, 1 vol. Sve. 7s. bis. 

Buchanan (Rev. C.) Two Dis- 
courses. preached hef#re the Uni- 
vefsity' of Cambridge, on Com- 
mencement Sunday, July Ist. 1810, 
@ad a Sermon ;reached before the 
Society for Missions to Africa and 
the t, at their tenth Anniver- 
sary, June 12, 1810. Svo. 9s. bds. 


Belsham.—A calm Inquiry’ into - 


the Scripture Doctrine, concerning 
the Person of Christ ; including a 
brief. Review of - the. e 
between Dr. Horsley and- Dr. 
Priestley, and a summary of the 
various Opinions entertained by 
Christians upon this. Subject. By 
Thomas Belsham, 8vo. 14s. bds. 

Brewster’s (LL.D.) Ferguson’s 
Astronomy, explained upon Sir 
Isaac Newton’s Principles, with 
Notes and supplementary Chapters, 
2 vols. 8vo. and 4to. volume of 
Plates, 11. 16s. bds. 

Baker. — Peregrination of the 
Mind, through the most general 
and interesting subjects usually 
agiened in Life. By the late Mr. 

. Baker, Printer, 12mo. ‘fr. bds. 
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